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THE OUTLOOK. 


W* have some curiosity to see what is the end of 

the Chinese exclusion bill. The end evidently 
is not yet. The bill was introduced into the House 
of Representatives by a prominent Democrat and 
rushed through, without a quorum, without a yea 
and nay vote, without reference to committee, 
without inquiring of the State Department as to the 
state of the treaty or the prospects of its final ac- 
ceptance by China, the treaty for the exelusion of 
the Chinese, negotiated by the Government with 
that empire, having been amended in the Senate and 
sent back to China for final adoption. The osten- 
sible reason for the introduction of this bill into the 
House was the unauthenticated rumor that the 
treaty had been rejected in China. It is not un- 
charitable to surmise that the real reason was a fear 
lest that rumor should prove true, and the Repub- 
liean party, in the general political seramble for the 
vote of the Pacific slope, should get ahead of the 
Democratic party. Before the bill got through the 
Senate, that body was officially informed by the 
President that the treaty had not been rejected, 
that negotiations were still pending. Indeed, there 
had been no time since the treaty was sent to China 
for its acceptance or rejection. The Senate, not to 
be beaten in the race for votes, ratified the action of 
the House, in haste scarcely less indecorous. The 
bill was not referred to a committee, and protests 
of Senators who had not lost their heads, and of the 
public press, were alike unavailing. A proposition 
for reconsideration, in order to add an amendment 
giving China sixty days to act upon the treaty be- 
fore the law should go into effect, failed, and the 
bill was sent back to the House to be transmitted to 
the President, to whom after a brief delay it has 
been transmitted, and in whose hands it now is, 
awaiting final approval or disapproval. 


* * 
* 


It is possible that the hasty action on the Chinese 
exclusion bill may produce a reaction which will 
have a healthy influence when the Senate comes to 
act on the bill giving the President power to 
practice retaliation on Canada by refusing to allow 
her to ship goods in bond through the United States. 
This bill, which passed the House of Representatives 
with only four adverse votes, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in the Senate is not inclined to 
rush through that body without consideration. It 
has been referred to a sub-committee of three, and 
as the chairman of this sub-committee, Mr. Sherman, 
has announced his opposition to the bill, it may be 
safely assumed that the measure will get at least a 
thorough discussion. We, having no party ends to 
serve and no votes to get, re-declare ourselves 
opposed to retaliation in all its forms. The whole 
scheme of settling this petty quarrel, which even the 
greatness of the contestants cannot dignify, first 
by a resort to foul words, then to wry faces, finally 
to blows—whether with gloves or without them—is 
unworthy of two Christian peoples. We believe 
that the treaty proposed was essentially wise and fair ; 
whether we got all that we wanted, or even all that 
we were justly entitled to, did not greatly matter ; no 

erious injustice was done, and all such settlements 


are in the nature of compromises. But if the a 
did not commend itself to the Senate, the plain duty 
of the Senate was, not merely to refuse acquiescence, 
but to propose amendments. And, finally, if to the 
treaty as amended Canada could not agree, the plain 
duty of both peoples would have been to submit the 


questions at issue to arbitration. 


* 
* 


It is not too late even now for the Senate to 
inaugurate this wise and just policy. Senator Sher- 
man’s proposition to create a committee, with leave 
to sit during the recess of Congress, to examine 
and report upon the relations of Canada and the 
United States, with a view of ascertaining what 
measures are expedient to promote friendly commer- 
cial and political intercourse between the same, is far 
more rational and statesmanlike than the proposal 
to cut off a commerce of millions from the United 
States in order to retaliate on Canada for real 
or fancied injuries which we have suffered at 
her hands. Political union may not be, and in 
our judgment is not, desirable at present; and 
commercial union without political union is attended 
with very grave difficulties. Unless both countries 
adopt the same tariff system it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to conceive how commercial reciprocity is 
practicable between them. For as a result of com- 
mercial reciprocity all that came free into Canada 
would come free into the United States, and all 
that came free into the United States would come 
free into Canada. In brief, the imposts of neither 
country would or could be higher than those of the 
other. Nor would it be reasonable to expect that 
Great Britain would consent to see our manufact- 
ures finding an open market in her Canadian 
colonies, while her products were shut out from 
them by a protective tariff. Nevertheless, the more 
union that can be brought about between Canada 
and the United States the better. The man in 
either country who is the enemy of the other is the 
enemy of both. 


* * 


We call the attention of our readers of all parties 
to a calm and dispassionate statement of a corre- 
spondent in another column respecting the nature 
and extent of the removals from office under the 
present Administration. Civil Service Reform is 
not in the present campaign the prominent issue it 
has sometimes been ; but those reformers who are 
determined to see the business of the Government 
conducted on business principles are no less deter- 
mined now than they have been in the past. This 
letter comes from a gentleman who knows whereof 
he affirms, for he has been an office-holder in Wash- 
ington for twenty-seven years—ever since the inau- 
guration of President Lincoln. He writes in a judi- 
cial temper, as is evident from the tone of his paper. 
He gives specifications that seem to abundantly bear 
out the well-balanced conclusion in the closing 
paragraph of his letter. The net result is what 
perhaps the candid reader might have expected, 
that the record of the present Administration is 
neither so good as its promises nor so bad as it is 
portrayed by its critics; that, in short, it probably 
fairly well represents the state of mind of the coun- 
try, which in some localities favors Civil Service 
Reform, in other sections opposes it, and in all sec- 
tions is very moderately interested in it, with the 
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exception of a few men ‘aie fortunately have both 
the courage of their convictions and the ability to 
express them. Whatever the reader may think of 
the record, as testified to by our correspondent, we 
trust that he will at least find in it some encourage- 
ment for a faith that the principle “ To the victor 
belong the spoils” is gradually—though all too 
gradually—being driven from our American polit- 
ical life, and that other motto, “ The business of 
the Government shall be conducted on _ business 
principles,” is gradually taking its place. 
* 
* 

The action of what is known as the Parnell Com- 
mission gives a promise of impartiality in that body 
which will be a surprise to the Liberals who opposed 
the constitution of this commission, if not to the 
Conservatives who are responsible for it. We must 
in a few words recall to the recollection of our 
readers the origin and object of this Commission. 
The London “Times” charged Mr. Parnell with 
having approved the Phenix Park murders, and 
published what purported to be several letters by 
him in confirmation of that charge. These letters 
he denounces as a forgery. As a Member of Par- 
liament he has demanded an inquiry into these 
charges, which, if they were true, would certainly 
disqualify him from sitting in the House of Com- 
mons. But the House, instead of instituting a 
Parliamentary inquiry, has, on the motion of the 
Government, constituted a commission of judges 
and given to it a general power of inquisition, not 
only into the specific charges of the London 
“ Times,” but into all proceedings connected with 
charges of disorder and crime in Ireland since the 
Land League was established in 1879. Before the 
House Mr. Parnell and his friends insisted that the 
charges against him and which he had to meet 
should be definitely formulated before constituting 
the Commission. This apparently reasonable de- 
mand was refused, and the Commission was given 
general inquisitory powers. At the first meeting of 
the Commission this demand of Mr. Parnell was 
repeated by his counsel, who also called for the pro- 
duction of the letters in court on which the charges 
of the “Times” were based. The Judges have 
supported the demand of Mr. Parnell on both these 
points, requiring the “Times” to formulate the 
charges which Mr. Parnell has to meet, and to pro- 
duce in court for verification the letters on which 
those charges are based. It has at the same time 
decided that it is within its power and jurisdiction 
to investigate all the records and accounts of the 
Land League, an investigation which must involve 
considerable time and expense, but to which Mr. 
Parnell himself can hardly make objection, unless 
he is conscious that there is something in these 
records which will personally implicate him in 
agrarian crimes and disorders. 


* * 


The publication in Germany of extended extracts 
from the diary of the late Emperor Frederick has 
caused no little political commotion. ‘These extracts 
show that the high estimate placed on Frederick’s 
character and intellectual strength by close ob- 
servers of European affairs were more than jus- 
tified by facts hitherto unknown. As long ago as 
the beginning of the struggle with France the Crown 
Prince had a definite theory as to the future of 
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Germany, to which he steadfastly adhered under 
much discouragement until events proved that he 
was right and the Empire was established on the 
exact lines he had planned. If these extracts are 
to be believed, it was the Crown Prince and not Bis- 
marck to whom the chief credit for the unification 
of Germany was due; indeed, it appears that for a 
long time the Crown Prince maintained the idea in 
direct opposition to Bismarck, and while his royal 
father himself was reluctant to believe in its practi- 
cability. It is not remarkable that the publication 
of such statements as these should be met with in- 
credulity and belittling by the official German press. 
Bismarck’s organ, the “North German Gazette,” 
declares that the abstract of the diary contains 
many important errors of dates and facts, such as 
to throw doubt on its authenticity, that it was pub- 
lished without the Emperor’s consent, and that it 
has been garbled for political purposes. Neverthe- 
less, the outside press both of Germany and of 
foreign countries seems disposed to accept the main 


statements as authentic. 


* 


The death of Marshal Bazaine in Madrid last 
week recalls one of the most sensational chapters in 
the history of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. 
Placed in command of the important and strongly 
fortified city of Metz. with 180,000 troops under 
his command, and having the highest personal 
reputation as a soldier and general, it was believed 
in Paris that he would be the main reliance in 
checking the rapid advance of the Prussians. When, 
after only a few weeks’ defense, he surrendered to 
Prince Frederick Charles, commanding a_ force 
scarcely superior in numbers to his own, the entire 
French nation wrathfully accused him of cowardice 
and treachery. In danger of his life, he fled to 
England, but returned the following year, submitted 
to trial, was found guilty of military incapacity and 
of treason, and was sentenced to degradation and 
death. This sentence was mitigated to imprison- 
ment for life on an island in the Mediterranean 
Sea, from which he escaped in the most dramatic 
fashion, assisted by his wife, who, with a relative, 
brought a small boat to the base of the rock on 
which the fortress is built, and aided the Marshal to 
descend by a rope-ladder. To the day of his death 
General Bazaine and his friends stoutly maintained 
that he had been sacrificed as a victim to the popular 
Parisian ery of treachery raised to allay the bitter- 
ness and self-humiliation of the terrible defeat. 
Military crities, however, have, we believe, generally 
agreed that his conduct of the defense of Metz 
showed great military blunders, to say the least. 


* 


The death of Major Barttelot, of the Emin Bey 
relief expedition, reported last week, has been 
quickly followed by the death of Professor Jamie- 
son, the naturalist of the expedition and second in 
command, from African fever. It is said that Mr. 
Jamieson was on his way back to the coast, having 
become convinced of the treachery of Tippu Tib. 
This wily ex-slave-trader and dealer in ivory un- 
doubtedly befriends the European explorers only so 
far as his own interests require, and would not be 
at much trouble to defend them from hostile natives. 
It is probable that the first Emin Bey relief expedi- 
tion is now completely crippled ; news comes, how- 
ever, that a second expedition, consisting of 300 
men under the command of Lieutenant Wissman, is 
about ready to start from the Eastern coast; the 
first column will probably leave early in October, a 
second following a month later. No information 
whatever has come from Stanley. Barttelot’s last 
report, dated June 10, says: “ He is not dead, to the 
best of my belief and that of the Arabs.” The 
latest letters from Emin Pasha and Mr. Casati 
express no solicitude for Mr. Stanley’s safety, the 
latter saying that it would not be surprising if Stan- 
ley did not reach Wadelai before next March. But 
in view of the evident hostility of both the Arabs 


= 


and the native tribes, and in view also of the mur- 
der of Barttelot and the suspicion expressed by 
some that Jamieson’s death may have been caused 
by poison rather than by fever, Stanley’s position 
seems, to say the least, a precarious one. 

* * 

The educational question is as perplexing to the 
English as to us in the United States, and presents 
itself in substantially the same form. Until a com- 
paratively recent period all popular education in 
England was under the control of the various 
churches, and was fragmentary, partial, inadequate, 
and unsatisfactory. The establishment of what 
was known as Board Schools inaugurated a policy 
of public education supported by the State. But 
this, after the fashion of English constitution-mak- 
ing, was not substituted for, but engrafted on, the 
parochial educational system already established. 
Thus the two systems, the parochial and the secular, 
have grown up side by side, with more or less ri- 
valry and contention between them. A Parliament- 
ary report on national education has now been 
issued, only imperfect and fragmentary accounts of 
which reach us through the public press, and in 
which nothing is more clear than the radical dis- 
agreement among the members of the Commission. 
“ Not only,” says “The Christian World,” “are 
there two reports—that of the majority, with fifteen 
signatures, and that of the minority, with eight— 
but a considerable number of the signatories in both 
cases have not been able to satisfy their consciences 
without appending subsidiary reports explaining or 
limiting their subscriptions.” The radical point of 
difference, however, is on the question whether the 
State—z. e., Schoo] Board—schools or the parochial 
schools shall have the greater encouragement and 
the larger development. The advocates of the 
State schools insist that they provide better school- 
ing at less cost; the advocates of the parochial 
schools insist, as in our country, that the State 
schools are wholly secular, and fail to provide an 
essential element in public instruction. The whole 
question of how, in a free government, the youth of 
the common people shall be educated is, however, 
by this report precipitated upon the English people, 
many of whom will probably be surprised to learn 
that—we quote again from the “ Christian World ” 
—the nation “spends more on one big gun than 
would build a school, and more on a single discharge 
of it than would edueate forty or fifty children a 
year.” 

* 

The past week has been a gloomy one for the 
South. The yellow fever epidemic has inereased in 
violence in the cities before afflicted with it, and has 
also made its appearance in several new places. 
At Jacksonville there has been no diminution in the 
death rate or number of new cases ; altogether over 
1,800 cases of the disease have occurred in the city. 
At Decatur, Ala., at Jackson, Miss., Gainesville, 
Fla., and at other minor points cases have appeared, 
and in Decatur at least the fever seems to have 
gained a strong foothold. Something like a_ panic 
has taken possession of the people of the towns in 
which cases have appeared and in neighboring cities 
which fear infection. Many places have attempted 
to isolate themselves altogether from the world by 
a “shot-gun quarantine.” From other cities, more 
especially in Decatur, there has been a general 
flight from impending danger ; one report suys that 
out of a population of 7,000, Decatur has left only 
about one hundred whites and three hundred negroes. 
The prevalence of very hot and moist weather has 
been unfavorable to all attempts to check the plague ; 
as we write, cooler and clearer weather is reported 
from Florida, and it is hoped that the present week 
will show an improvement in the condition of affairs. 
The people of the cities infected are in great dis- 
tress, and though contributions have been liberally 
made throughout the country, there is still great 
need of money, experienced nurses, and physicians. 


We must take occasion again to call the attention 
of the country and of the Administration to the 
wrong done to the captured Apaches new at Mount 
Vernon barracks, Alabama, who, though kindly 
cared for during the past two years, seem to have 
had nothing done for them as to their permanent 
settlement. Many of them not only are not guilty 
of any outbreak against the United States, but 
actually took part against the renegades. General 
Armstrong has already offered the Secretary of 
War to give these Apaches a practical education in 
farming, etc., for a term of years on asuitable farm 
about four and a half miles from Hampton Insti- 
tute, and has since proposed their permanent settle- 
ment on a farm of eight hundred acres in that 
vicinity, to be bought by private contribution and 
allotted to the Indians in severalty. Here the able- 
bodied Indians could in time earn their own living 
and the children could receive an education under 
the direct supervision of one of the ablest Indian 
educators of the century. We submit this matter 
as one proper to be considered at the approaching 
Lake Mohonk Conference, with the hope that that 
Conference will urge on the Government the pro- 
priety of taking this proposition under considera- 
tion, and of determining upon some permanent resi- 
dence for these Apaches, who, on every considera- 
tion, both of economy and good morals, should not 
longer be fed and housed by the Government as 
temporary captives, but should be settled per- 
manently under circumstances that will make possi- 
ble their self-support. 


A VALUABLE REPORT. 

We have shared the general impression that it 

is almost impossible to get a pure wine ; that 
the wines of commerce are adulterated compounds 
in which the pure juice of the grape bears a small 
part; that brandies are similarly composed of va- 
rious noxious materials; and that the worst, or at 
least the most flagrant, evils of drinking would be 
considerably mitigated if some means could be dis- 
covered to guard against adulteration and secure 
pure wines and liquors. But impressions and even 
opinions are not evidence; nor are the apparently 
well-authenticated statements of treatises conclusive, 
still less the dogmatic assertions of impassioned 
orators. We resolved, therefore, to ascertain at first 
hand, if not the extent, at least the nature, of this 
adulteration, and to put before our readers what, we 
may as well admit, we had no doubt would furnish 
incontestable evidence of the adulteration of the 
wines of commerce by injurious drugs of various 
descriptions. The charges of adulteration are not all 
made in passion nor by prejudice. Nor are they 
The last edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” in the article Adulteration, declares of 
the wines sold in the English market that— 


groundless. 


“The processes of blending, softening, fortifying, 
swectening, plastering, etc., etc., are carried on to such 
an extent that it is hardly possible to obtain a sample 
of genuine wine, even at first hand ; and books are 
written on the subject, in which the plainest directions 
are given for the fabrication of every kind of wine, there 
being druggists called ‘ brewer’s druggists,’ who supply 
the agents for adulteration. These are as follows: 
Elderberry, logwood, brazil wood, red saunderswood, 
cudbear, red beet-root, ete., for color ; litharge, lime or 
carbonate of lime, carbonate of soda, and carbonate of 
potash to correct acidity ; catechu, logwood, sloe-leaves, 
and oak-bark for astringency ; sulphate of lime, gyp- 
sum, or Spanish earth, and alum for removing color ; 
cane sugar for giving sweetness and body ; glucose or 
starch sugar for artificial wine ; alcohol for fortifying ; 
and ether, especially acetic ether, for giving bouquet 
and flavor. The tests for these agents are not readily 
applied, except by the professional chemist.” 


The italics are our own. We resolved to submit 


some specimens of the wines and liquors commonly 
sold in liquor shops to a professional chemist of 
eminence and give our readers the result. We had 
no doubt, when we inaugurated the experiment. that 
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it would afford indisputable evidence of universal 
adulteration. It indicates, on the contrary, that 
the adulteration in this country is much less than 
we had supposed. Our object, however, in this 
examination was not to obtain an argument against 
wine-drinking, but to ascertain and give to our 
readers the truth. We publish, therefore, in another 
column the report of the chemist’s examination, 
sure that in the long run an accurate and exact 
knowledge of truth always serves the cause of good 
morals. 

For the benefit of readers at a distance it is proper 
to introduce this report by saying that in New York 
City, where Dr. Ledoux is known, no words of ours 
are needed to guarantee the impartiality and accu- 
racy of his scientific work. As an expert he has 
no superior in the country ; and the absolute impar- 
tiality of his examinations, as well as their thorongh- 
ness, can be absolutely relied upon. But if it were 
possible that his prejudices should color his scien- 
tifie report, those prejudices would be against, not 
favorable to, wine-drinking, since he is a strenuous 
temperance man, and entered into this: examina- 
tion, when The Christian Union proposed it to 
him, with enthusiasm, for the sake of the cause 
which it was to serve. 

In order to make the proposed examination his 

agent purchased wines and brandies at different 
liquor saloons, some of the second, others of the third, 
class. The most aristocratic drinking-places were 
not visited. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
object for which they were purchased was not dis- 
The specimens so obtained were submitted 
to a rigid chemical analysis. The results are given 
in detail in Dr. Ledoux’s report. The reader must 
not jump to the conclusion that these wines were 
what they purport to be. The chemist cannot tell 
out of what sort of grapes a wine is made; the dif- 
ferences of delicate flavor dependent upon the grape 
used are not determinable by chemical tests. The 
highest-priced foreign wine might be adulterated 
by the intermixing of cheap American wines ; the 
laboratory takes no note of such intermixture. But 
it readily discovers the presence of any of the for- 
eign substances mentioned in the schedule which 
we have quoted above from the * Eneyclopedia 
Britannica.” And the only one of these substances 
found in these wines to any considerable extent is 
sugar. The testimony of this report, a testi- 
mony which cannot well be shaken by anything 
less than another chemical examination equally 
thorough and on specimens purchased with equal 
impartiality, is that the wines sold in the second and 
third class saloons in New York City are not adul- 
terated to any very considerable extent, except as 
cheaper wines are mixed with them, or they are 
diluted with water or fortified by spirits. This is 
the scientifically ascertained fact. 
deduction from that fact is that the cheap wines 
made in America are so cheap that it does not pay 
to manufacture spurious imitations. The cheap 
wines have driven the manufactured article from the 
market. For so much as this we may give thanks to 
the vineyards of Ohio and California. 

Different readers will undoubtedly draw different 
conelusions from this report. ‘The moderate drinker, 
if he reads the report at all, will find in it some 
comfort, if not support, in his use of wine. The 
temperance reformer will find in it new evidence 
that it is not by drugs put into alcoholie liquors that 
the American people is being poisoned, but by the 
alcohol itself, and his efforts to rid the table of that 
poison will be intensified. With the temperance 
reformer’s conclusion we entirely agree. It 
alcohol, not foreign substances put into aleohol, that 
breeds crime, pauperism, and death. It is alcohol, 
not foreign substances put into aleohol, which is the 
Ishmael of our society, whose hand is against every 
man, and who should be banished by law from the 
public street, and by public opinion and an enlight- 
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ened conscience from the private table and the © 
| gating it would be only to exchange a theological 


social circle. 


The natural 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“THE PULPIT FOR TO-DAY.” 


ITH very much in the letter of a non-church- 
goer published on another page we heartily 
agree. It is not, indeed, strange that a man who has 
not entered a church in fifteen years is not very 
familiar with the preaching of the present year. 
The character of sermons has changed considerably 
during that time. Preaching is somewhat less dog- 
matic and very much less sectarian and divisive ; it 
is possibly not less theological, but certainly far 
more practical ; no less imbued with that earnestness 
which comes from a consciousness of eternity, but 
certainly very much more imbued with that sort of 
practicality which comes from a consciousness of 
time. ‘The pulpit of to-day is, to a greatly increased 
extent, a pulpit for to-day. Many clergymen, and an 
increasing number, have considered and are con- 
sidering the questions which the Non-chureh-goer 
puts so vigorously. Socialism, in the broadest sense 
of that term, is not only discussed in clerical gather- 
ings, in church clubs and congresses, and in the 
religious press, but also in the pulpits and on the 
Sabbath, as a topic so connected with the moral 
well-being of mankind as to form a proper theme for 
study and instruction by the teachers of religion. 
The Non-church-goer is a little behind the times in 
supposing that the attitude of the pulpit on these and 
similar topics is exactly what it was fifteen years 
ago. ‘There is room for improvement in the minis- 
try; but there is also reason for asking that the 
critic should better inform himself respecting the pul- 
pit which he criticises. 

We do not propose in this place to defend the 
positions taken by Mr. Abbott in the article in the 
“Century ” which the Non-church-goer criticises. We 
advise him to read that article again, and he will 
possibly discover that his first reading was some- 
what hasty and superficial, and that he has imputed 
to the author of it some opinions which he never 
expressed, and which, we may add, in point of fact 
he does not entertain. 
that the ministers are not likely to be encouraged 


We may, however, remark 


in their endeavor to deal with the causes of social 
and industrial injustice and disorder, and the pos- 
sible remedies therefor, by having their honest and 
earnest endeavors to contribute something to the 
solution of so vast, complicated, and perplexing a 
problem greeted with “ In the name of the sophists, 
rats!’ Contempt for a serious-minded endeavor to 
serve one’s fellow-men injures only the man who 
indulges in it. It is not by sueh contempt that 
freedom of discussion is promoted, or truth elicited, 
or reforms hastened. We hazard the opinion that 
if a clerical advocate of the present social order 
had thus responded to the arguments of Father 
MeGlynn or Hugh O. Pentecost, the Non-chureh- 
goer. would have pointed to the reply with some 
feeling of either indignation or exultation, as a 
sample of the bigotry of the clergy. 


legitimately remind him that bigotry is as bad in a 


And we may 


social reformer as in a theologian. 

Nor can we agree with what appears to be his 
conclusion that the clergy should become teachers of 
political economy instead of preachers of righteous- 
ness, still less with what appears to us to be re- 
motely implied in his somewhat ambiguous phrase- 
ology, that they should become the propagandists 
of the doctrine of the nationalization of land. There 
are a number of radically antagonistic remedies 
Pro- 


wages, 


proposed for social and industrial inequity. 
tect American manufacturers and 
Reduce or abolish the tariff and lower 


raise 
cries one. 
Levy all taxes on land, 
Levy all taxes on incomes, cries a 
Enlarge the powers of government and let 
it own all machinery and regulate all industry, cries 
a fifth. Diminish the powers of government and 


_ leave everything to be regulated by free competition, 


For the minister to adopt any one 
of these platforms and become engaged in propa- 
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sectarianism for a social sectarianism; and the one 
is no better than the other. We do not think tha 
we respect the abilities of the clergy less than the 
Non-church-goer, nor place a less estimate on their 
influence. They 
cannot establish and maintain educational institutions, 


But they cannot do everything. 


determine State and National policies, direet politi- 
cal parties, frame legislation, teach political science, 
and tell merchants, manufacturers, bankers, and 
railroad presidents how to carry on their business. 
There is a limit to the seope even of the elergy ; 
and when they attempt to go beyond it they quickly 
The minister 
He should 
know what are the moral laws which should gov- 
ern men in their relations to each other, and what 
To 


learn this will give him quite enongh theme for 


reach a limit to their influence. 
should be a preacher of righteousness. 


the moral spirit which should actuate them. 


study ; to teach this will give him quite enough top- 
ics for sermons. And if he can make elear to men 
the moral laws of life, the meaning and the applica- 
tion of the golden rule as a rule of conduet and the 
law of love as a law of life, and can inspire his eon- 
gregation with a sincere and earnest desire to un- 
derstand these laws and a strenuous purpose to 
apply and to fulfill them, he will do all that ean be 
reasonably expected of him toward the solution of 
the problems which Non-chureh-goer proposes. 
The methods of working out these laws in social 
aml political organizations, and of incorporating 
them im political platforms and legislative reforms, 
He who 


attempts to do everything generally ends by doing 
nothing at all. 


he may safely and wisely leave to others. 


THE OFFENDING MEMBER. 


ID you ever know a man who always had an 
objection to make? Doubtless you do, for he: 
exists in every community, and you are peculiarly 
fortunate if you haven't a specimen of the genus 
You say to him at the close of the 
morning service that Mr. X. gave us an excellent 


in your chureh. 
sermon. Yes, but he thinks it would have sounded 
so much better if he hadn't contined himself so 
closely to his notes. You remark to him on the way 
home from prayer-meeting that you think the great 
need of the church is for more consecrated workers. 
Perhaps so ; still, he believes that several other things 
are more necessary : more prayer, more enthusiasm, 
for instance. At a business meeting you propose 
to devote a portion of the Sabbath-school funds to 
the purchase of books for the library ; and he makes 
w fifteen-minute speech to show that it would do 
vastly more good if it was sent to the Afriean mis- 
He thinks that Deacon Blank doesn’t 
give the Bible class the true meaning of the lesson ; 


sionaries. 


he is sure that the steeple is fully ten feet too high ; 
he believes that the pulpit cloth is a shade too red 
and the carpet altogether too green; and he knows 
that the choir could sing fifty per cent. better if they 
did not open their mouths so wide. 

Yes, you say, we know him; and he has 
killed more prayer-meetings, stirred up more busi- 
ness meetings, and created more ill-feeling generally 
than we can ever recover from. Well, what are 
That is the question 


He 


worker, he is always in his place at church and 


you going to do with him ¢’ 


that arises in every chureh. is an earnest 


prayer-meeting, he gives generously, he seems to be 
in every way a good Christian—ercept that he 


never will agree with any one on any subject. He 
always has some idea just a little better. It is the 


dead fly in the ointment, and it does create such an 
unsavory odor that it is not strange you want to be 
rid of it.” But you cannot put him out of the chureh; 
and that would not be the best way, even if you 
could. What, then, is the wise course to pursue 7 
Suppose you first go to him and tell him, kindly 
but candidly, what he is doing. He will open his 
eyes in amazement, and tell you that he does not 
know what you mean—that he has no idea of op- 
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posing anybody. You go away discouraged ; but 
never mind. He will think of what you have said, 
and a light may dawn upon him—very faintly, no 
doubt, but yet perceptibly. The chances are that 
at least once out of the next twenty times that he 
has objections to offer, he will restrain himself. You 
have gained a point. 

You must handle him carefully. If you wanted 
to move a can of nitro-glycerine, you would provide 
something soft for it to rest upon; and our trouble- 
some brother must be treated in the same manner. 
A soft answer is the best kind of padding that can 
be found in the average Christian community. Do 
not “talk back.” Gunpowder will burn with a 
harmless and quite cheerful fizzing when it is not 
confined. But when you put obstructions around 
it, there is a great deal of noise, and generally 
something is broken. Do not oppose him. Let 
him tizz—and when the effort is over, everything 
will be as calm and tranquil as a summer day. 

If possible, make him declare his views on a sub- 
ject before you give yours, and probably he will 
give a common-sense and practical opinion. He 
will be disappointed, of course, when you agree 
with him, and if there is any loop-hole of escape, he 
will find it; but if you have made him commit him- 
self definitely, it will be hard for him to retreat. 

Have charity for him. Remember that this 
“antic disposition” is due to one of two causes. 
Probably he was born so. His father and grand- 
father were so before him, and it is as much a part 
of him as the high cheek-bones and the Roman nose 
that came into the world with him at the same time. 
If this is so, it is a fault which it is hard for him to 
overcome. Perhaps it is still harder for him to 
realize that it is a fault. If you ever find him let- 
ting an opportunity to disagree with you pass by, 
without embracing it, honor him for it—for you 
Jon't know what a struggle he is passing through. 

Above all, pray for him. His Maker knows him 
better than you do—better even than he knows 
The dear Lord understands just what he 
needs—you don’t. He knows the difficulties that 
surround him—you don’t. Pray for him, then, 
and pray in the spirit of the Master, not condemn- 
ing, but asking that his eyes may be opened. 


himself. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

| WAS cautioned against planning to spend much time 

at Chamouny. ‘The weather is uncertain, it was said; 
the valley narrow and hemmed in by mountains ; the 
village uninteresting ; the narrow streets lined with 
stables and filled with donkeys ; the smell of the stable 
is in the air ; throngs of tourists are everywhere ; and 
you cannot even see Mont Blane, for intervening and 
lower peaks hide his head from you. All this is true, 
and yet I am very glad that I followed my first desire 
and came toChamouny. If you stop, as we did, a little 
out of the center of the village, at the Hotel des Alps, 
recommended to us by a friend and proving itself fully 
worthy of his recommendation, you escape the sight, 
smell, and sounds of the offensive stables. If you 
happen, as we did, to visit Chamouny after a long rain 
has washed the atmosphere clear of every foreign ele- 
ment, you may happen to have, as we did, three days 
with an atmosphere clearer than the clear waters of the 
Rhone—an atmosphere like that, as our enthusiastic host 
expressed it, of a second Italy. Solitude it is, indeed, 
hard to get anywhere on the traveled routes of Switzer- 
land, but if you are willing to travel three flights of 
stairs, as were Jennie and I, and are fortunate enough, 
as we were, to get a room with a baleony looking down 
upon the swift-flowing Arve at your feet, and up at the 
towering aiguilles and snow-capped domes above your 
head, you forget the chatter and the clatter of the 
crowd below, and have at least an approximation to that 
unpurchasable luxury, solitude with nature. Finally 
if you want to look down from mountains, do not go is 
Chamouny ; for the mountains are difficult of ascent, 
and when you have ascended them, you simply find 
yourself looking off.on surrounding mountains which 
are still higher, unless you ascend Mont Blanc itself, 
in which case you are so far above the world that it lies 
dim and indistinet in the haze below you. But I wanted 


to look, not down from mountain heights nor off on 


glass it is. 


distant mountain beauty, but up to mountains inaccess- 
ible and grand before me. And at no place I have 
been in Switzerland does one better experience the 
unanalyzable joy of this uplooking than in the valley o 
Chamouny. As you look, wonder changes to admira- 
tion, admiration deepens into awe, awe grows into 
reverence. All this one may experience as well, I sup- 
pose, perhaps better, under the shadow of the mighty 
Matterhorn at Zermatt; but I have not been at 
Zermatt. And at Zermatt there is grandeur without 
verdant beauty ; at Chamouny there is both. 


It is not exactly true that you do not see Mont Blane. 
You see his breast and his broad shoulders as you stand 
at his feet. But his head is thrown back,and you lose 
the sight of it because his breast hides it from you 
where you stand. A great mountain is something like 
a great man. No man, is said, is a hero to his own 
valet. This may be quite as much the fault of the valet 
as of the man. There is needed an active capacity to 
admire as well as a quality to be admired. And if we 
get too near the great man or the great mountain we 
lose a certain perspective, we see each too much in de- 
tail, we take not in the due dimensions, the real char- 
acter. Manya man who was no hero to his own yalet 
was nevertheless a hero to his own wife and children, 
yet even they had to get at times, as it were, a little 
away from him, to see him as the public saw him, that 
they might estimate him in his true proportions. After- 
ward, drawing nearer, he seemed, and truly was, 
greater to them than to any one else. Having now seen 
Mont Blane from the valley twelve miles away, and 
again last night from Geneva, fifty-odd miles away, and 
taken the measure of his greatness as he stands there 
shining white in the noonday sun, and then glowing in 
delicate rose color in the setting sun, when all the lesser 
peaks have lost the fading sunlight, I would like to go 
straight back and sit at his feet again, for I could better 
comprehend his real greatness than I could before. But 
I am glad that I spent the first day in simply looking at 
him, and letting the vision of his proportions grow into 
some resemblance to their true relations as I looked. 
The sight at first, though beautiful, did not impress me 
with grandeur, as I had anticipated. The green verdure 
of the hill which rose immediately before us seemed to 
reach more than half way up tothe highest visible peak, 
and that itself to be below the sharp, needle-like aiguilles 
which, touched but not clothed with snow, formed 
a part of the great wall of green and gray and white 
that rose almost precipitous before our window. I had 
heard of the Grand Mulets, and that with a glass we 
could see from the hotel the climbers of Mont Blane 
ascending it. I knew, too, that there was a hotel on 
the Grand Mulet where the climbers spent the night 
preparatory to completing the ascent the next morning. 
The porter happened to be in our room, and I asked 
him to indicate the Grand Mulets. He pointed to some 
rather fine-looking rocks well up toward the summit, 
but not remarkable in a land of peaks and precipices. I 
scanned them with a glass—and a very excellent field- 
“Where is the hotel ?” said Jennie. “I 
suppose it must be beyond,” I replied, “but I had 
thought that it was on the Grand Mulet.” We looked 
for some sign of path on the billowy snows which sur- 
round the rocks, but there was none. I concluded that 
either the porter was mistaken or that I had misunder- 
stood him. By and by we went down stairs. A fine 
telescope stood in the yard. Jennie turned it toward 
the mountain. Presently she called me. “Here are 
some men,” she said, “ascending Mont Blane.” Sure 
enough, there were : two mites toiling their way with 
staffs in hand along a clearly discernible path in the 
snow field. I moved the telescope till it brought into 
view the rocks which the porter had pointed out to 
us. There was a house clearly discernible on the snowy 
side of them. Presently the travelers reached it, stood 
on its rude piazza, then went inside. I ran upstairs, 
brought down my field-glass, turned it upon the snowy 
field and upon the rocks ; no path discernible, no house 
even, only a little protuberance from the snow which, 
from its location, we identified as the house. I went 
for my Baedeker’s Guide to Switzerland. The rocks 
that had seemed to me an easy three miles’ climb away 
from our hotel were 6,500 feet perpendicularly above 
us, nearly a mile and a quarter over our heads, and so 
distant that the best of field-glasses would not bring to 
our vision a house upon it large enough to contain four 
beds for travelers. The rock itself, as our guide after- 
ward told us, rose precipitously 500 feet from the snowy 
field below. And the Grand Mulets is only about half 
way to the summit. This little bit of experience helped 


to bring to my mind a sense of the grandeur of the 
mountain mass. But with its aid the imagination 
failed to present the idea of either distance or magni- 
tude. The great giant grew gradually as I sat and 
looked at him. He had become twice as great at night 
as he was in the morning. I would like to have re- 
mained a week at Chamouny in such weather, taking no 
long or wearisome excursions, reading a little, writing a 
little, but mainly looking on that great mountain and 
growing to a comprehension of him. 
* * 
* 

Complaints of extravagant charges for service in the 
Swiss mountains seem to me to be utterly unfounded. 
They come either from persons who have had excep- 
tional experience, or who have not considered what the 
service costs, or who want to get something for nothing. 
Jennie and I have taken one Chamouny excursion. It 
is the one to take if you can take but one. We have 
been across the Mer-de Glace, one of the great glaciers 
which the Mont Blane chain pushes down into the valley 
of the Chamouny. I believe it is the largest. To do 
this required two donkeys, a boy to take care of the 
donkeys, and a guide. We might have walked and 
saved the cost of the donkeys and the boys, but when 
night came we were very glad we had not done so. The 
donkeys took us up a zigzag road made on the mount- 
ain side to Montanvert Hotel, 2,400 feet above the val- 
ley. There we left them, crossed the Mer de Glace 
with our guide, clambered along a narrow path on the 
opposite mountain, at one point cut in the precipitous 
side with an iron hand-rail to be firmly grasped to pre- 
vent one from falling (this is the Mauvais Pas, or 
rather one of them, for they are frequent in this part of 
Switzerland); found our donkeys waiting for us, the 
boy having meanwhile descended into the valley with 
them and brought them up on the other side; rode 
down another zigzag road made on that mountain-side, 
and reached home about six o’clock. We had been gone 
all day, had ridden donkeyback some five hours, had 
walked and clambered two or two and a half hours, and 
had taken two hours for rest and lunch. We paid the 
donkeys and the guide nine frances apiece, for the boy 
two and one-half franes. This was the tariff. I paid 
in addition the guide two frances as a “ fee,” which he 
evidently expected, and Jennie paid the boy one-half 
franc, which he evidently did not expect, but did not 
resent. Our lunch could not be added to the expense 
of the trip, for we should have eaten one if we had 
stayed in the valley ; and in European hotels you do not 
pay for meals if you do not eat them. The cost of our 
excursion, therefore, was thirty-two francs, or six dollars 
and fifty cents. If we had chosen to walk, it would have 
been eleven franes, including fees, or two dollars and 
twenty cents. For this we received what ? The use of 
the donkeys, $1.80 each for a day’s service ; the boy to 
take care of them and bring them round through the 
valley for our use, 50 cents ; the use of roads which 
it must have cost a good deal to make and not a little 
to keep in order, and which are of use only to the tour- 
ists, and a guide, $1.80, or, including fees, $2.30. This 
guide, before he can take any tourists, is required to 
pass through a regular training, undergo an examina- 
tion, give satisfactory evidence that he knows the 
mountains thoroughly, and is careful and trustworthy, 
and he must have made at least one ascent of Mont 
Blane. This is necessary to entitle him to receive the 


governmental certificate that is required to enable him 


to act asa guide. All the guides are under a chief 
guide ; all the donkeys are selected by the chief guide 
or his assistants, and every guide and every donkey- 
owner has to pay a certain proportion of his receipts to 
the Bureau for its support. ‘There is a fixed tariff of 
charges for every service, so that the traveler who will 
inform himself cannot be imposed upon by overcharges, 
and is not liable to be imposed upon by bad service. 
Our guide, Henri Simond, spoke and understood Eng- 
lish well enough to give us useful information as to lo- 
calities, mountains, ete., and was extraordinarily careful 
and exceedingly courteous. The season is not over 
two months, or possibly two and a half at the very 
best. As there are 245 guides in Chamouny, who have 
to take their turn at employment, as there are many 
days when weather forbids excursions, as out of his fees 
each guide must pay for his own dinner, which on our 
trip cost him one frane and a half—thirty eents—and 
his fee to the Bureau, the margin of profit seems to me 
very small. The tourist who grudges a Chamouny 
guide his moderate fee must be either very limited in 
his supply of ideas or very limited in his supply of 
money ; and in either case he would better stay at 
home. Latcus, 
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‘THE PULPIT FOR TO-DAY.’’* 


THE OPINIONS OF A NON-CHURCH-GOER. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
RECENT number of The Christian Union con- 
tained an article, presumably by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, entitled “Only Preaching,” in which the 

writer lamented the fact, stated in the report of the 
last International Congress of the Young Men’s 

Christian Association, that seventy-five per cent. of 

the young men in this country attend no church what- 
ever. The Christian Union sought an explanation 
of this, and attributed it in large part to the fact 
that too much uttered in pulpits was not sincerely 
felt or believed by the clergy, but was what a child 
termed “only preaching.” The article “ The 
Pulpit for To-Day,” by Dr. Abbott, in the August 
“Century,” is a natural sequence to the other, in 
that it aims to point out what clergymen might and 
ought to discourse on earnestly and with hearty 
belief. There are no longer any political questions 
before the people. Sociological questions occupy 
their minds, and anything which concerns society is 
rightfully a religious question, and may be legit- 
imately discussed from the pulpit. I am not yet old, 
and I am one of the seventy-five percent. I believe 

Tecan speak for them. I have not entered a church 

in fifteen years, and when I turned away it was 
because of what Paul might have more properly 

designated as the “foolishness of preaching.” I 

found the clergy everywhere preaching what I had 
heeome satisfied was foolish and untrue, and too 
often, with an unteachable spirit, they refused to 
learn any better. Dr. Abbott is right inthis. The 
clergy would do well to cease to utter so much about 
the Future, as to which neither they nor any one 
else knows anything, and to give more time to the 

Present, of which all may know something. 

The rightful sphere of the clergyman is asa teacher 
of things knowable, and not a reiterator of sur- 
mises concerning the unknown. ‘There are no more 
fitting subjects for pulpit utterance than the social 
problems now pressing with such earnestness for 
solution. We have here a country vast, rich in its 
diversity of climate, soil, minerals, and other 
riatural resourees. We have the aid of steam, elec- 
tricity, and an incalculable amount and variety of 
machinery to reduce these resources to the forms 
which satisfy human want. We have amidst all this 
abundance thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
men continually out of work, able to work, willing 
to work, and seeking work, who cannot find work. 
Searcely a week passes but we read of a man’s 
suicide because he could earn nothing to eat; or of 
a mother killing her children and herself because 
she could find no means to sustain life. On the 
other hand, we have fortunes so colossal that the 
world never saw the like before. Dr. Abbott would 
undoubtedly declare $50,000 an excellent compe- 
tency to accumulate in a lifetime. Yet if he had 
been born in the same year that his Master was— 
the same Master who said, “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth”—and had lived from 
that time until now, and during every year of that 
time he had saved $50,000, he would not be worth 
as much as some men whose fortunes have been accu- 
mulated here in America within the memory of liv- 
ing persons! If all the people in the United States 
were placed in the single State of Texas, and the re- 
mainder of this naturally rich country were destitute 
of a human being, Texas would not be one-half as 
densely populated as barren Switzerland is; and 
yet, with this sparse population and all this labor- 
saving machinery employed on this natural wealth, 
we have a thousand times more labor strikes, and 
more hideous povery, more bitterness, and “more 
anarchy than Switzerland has! 

What is the cause of this anomalous state of 
things? An inquiry into its cause is a proper 
function of the pulpit. 

But if Dr. Abbott thinks he has laid down the 
lines of the investigation, he much errs. I can 
speak authoritatively for a large part of the seventy- 
five per cent. who never attend church; and his 
remedy will not satisfy us. In facet, he does not pro- 
pose an inquiry into the causes at all, but assumes 
that great wealth on one side and great poverty on 
the other are the proper results of natural causes, 
and plunges into the rankest socialism by declaring 
that there can rightfully be no private property in 
anything! “ Property,” he says, “is a trust,. .. 
the poor are the beneficiaries ; the duty of the trus- 
tees is to give them food in due season!” To use 
the words of the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, “ In the 
name of the sophists, rats!” When the food is all 


1 See editorial, ** The Pulpit for To-Day.”’ 


eaten up, who is to prosans more, the “trustees” or 
the “beneficiaries”? Dr. Abbott can teach such 
doctrine with perfect safety to the established order 
and to himself. It so radically contravenes the 
fundamental perceptions among men of the rights 
of property that there is no danger of its ever being 
put into operation, and no danger of the “trustees” 
ever calling him to account for teaching seditious 
doctrine. 

Political economy is the science which deals with 
the production and distribution of wealth. The 
problem of production has been pretty well mas- 
tered. Now let us deal with the distribution. All 
the wealth of this world is the product of labor ex- 
pended upon land. We have the land here in 
such abundance that the vast proportion of it is idle. 
We have the labor in such abundance that though 
it is able to work, anxious to work, and seeks work, 
hundreds of thousands of the laborers cannot find 
work,and are continually on the verge of starva- 
tion. What is the reason? What is the cause of 
involuntary poverty’ Is it not a fact that millions 
of our people, bright, intelligent, and loyal to them- 
selves and their consciences, work hard all their 
lives, and get but a bare living? What is the rea- 
son of this? Is it not a fact that thousands of 
others, unrefined, grasping, brutal, without doing 
any work to speak of, become enormously rich ? 
What is the reason of this? Has not Dr. Abbott 
among his acquaintances men who have climbed 
unworthily into high positions, mean, avaricious, 
cruel, whose only hold on his respect is their wealth? 
Has he not also as acquaintances persons making a 
long, hopeless, and bitter struggle against degrading 
poverty, who yet hold his respect with their clean 
hearts and bright minds? How can these things be 
in this rich land, “ where every man has an equal 
chance,” and where “ the only things necessary to suec- 
cess are to be worthy of it, and to work hard for it’’? 

There must be some answer to these great and 
pressing questions. In fact, the foundation for the 
solution has been laid, but Dr. Abbott objects to the 
founder because he is not radical enough. Lethim 
look through that telescope again, and he will find 
it quite strong enough to discover the economical 
moons of Jupiter. And if the Christian clergy will 
grapple with these problems, determined to go to 
the very heart of the matter, and to hold aloft the 
truth when they find it, there will be little difficulty 
in recalling the seventy-five per cent. whose feet 
now so studiously avoid the church doors. If they 
will not; if, on the other hand, they elect to defend 
the established order of wrong, I think I can safely 
assert that the seventy-five per cent. will continue 
in the future, as.they have in the past, to leave the 
church severely alone to the clergy and the women. 
But let Dr. Abbott not flatter himself that the 
“ trustee” and “ beneficiary ” theory will do it. 

Bronson C. KEELER. 


IS ADULTERATION OF LIQUOR 
COMMON ? 


AN OFFICIAL REPORT. 


LABORATORY OF & Company, ) 
Chemists and Assayers, > 
10 CepAR STREET, NEw York. 

Tothe Editors of The Christian Union : 


AVING received instructions from you to pur- 

chase samples of wines and liquors in saloons 

in this city, and analyze them in order to ascertain 

their quality, I hand you herewith my report and 
conclusions. 

Having previously made an examination of 
whiskies as sold in New York, I confined myself to 
brandy and sherry and port wines, because in 
Europe these articles suffer most from adultera- 
tion, and have that reputation here. Whisky—the 
most common intoxicant in America, if we exclude 
beer—my previous investigations have shown to be 
rarely adulterated in any manner to make it more 
harmful, the alcohol only being increased or dimin- 
ished artificially, and the various “ blendings ” and 
changes being usually in the line of harmless fla- 
voring, coloring, ete. 

To secure samples that would fairly represent the 
thousands of “saloons in New York” was a diffi- 
cult task, but I selected a list that would represent 
at least two kinds of saloons—the second and third 
class, judged by locality, the first-class hotels and 
restaurants being excluded. About twenty-five 
samples were obtained in localities as follows : 
Third Avenue, West Street, Roosevelt Street, Tenth 
Avenue, Cedar Street, Water Street, Cherry Street, 
Avenue A, South Street, Maiden Lane, and Wash- 
ington Street. 


The samples were purchased by one of my assist- 
ants. 

The prices asked for brandy varied from 50 cents 
to $1.70 per quart; for sherry and port, from 
45 cents to $1 per quart. All the samples were 
examined qualitatively for adulteration, and fifteen 
subjected to a more complete analysis as follows : 


SHERRIES. 
2 “s is > 
SS 4 Sw | (8.5) & 
Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per |~ 
Sample No. | Cent.| Cent.. Cent.| Cent.) Cent.) Cent.) Cent.| 
| 
7 1.003 | 6.82 0.37 | 23.31) O16) O41) 3.68) Co 
8 0.999) 4.52) 0.29/ 16.15 0.08; 0.65) 245 | Sane. 
0.997 | 2.53| 0.34! 9.05/ 1.13| 0.31| None | Copper 
10 0.975 | 3.92) 0.35 | 7.79) 0.50) 2.12 | Copper 
0.997! 5.00' 0.39! 14.25! 0.41! 3.24! None. 
j 
0.993, 3 0.30' M | 0.08) 0.35! Not 
to | to to | to to | over 
0.998 0.60 18 0.12! 0.45! 3.50) 
BRANDIES, 
=; SS | Wa ie 
Per | Per | Per | 
SampleNo. Cent. Cent.|Cent. | 
Very | Zine 
| 0.940 0.006) 39.89. Acid! Lead. ‘Caramel Trace) None 
Zine 
2 0.945; 0.78 0.016 37.39 Acid) Lead. None None 
0.935) 0.27) 0.012) 50.32)“ | Lead. | | 
‘Lead & | 
4 | 0.924, 0.35 0.018 46.36 |Copper | 
4 0.967) 0.21) 0.006) 25.98, None. 


Pure brandy contains 40 to 45 per cent. of alco- 
hol, and a mere trace of ash and solid residue. 


PORT WINES. 


Se | 2 § | 98 
| aa | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | 
Sample No. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
l2 1.050°) 18.33) 0.36) 17.64 0.04 0.47) 13.33) None. 
Trace 
13 1.034°) 13.13) 0.26, 12.53 0.06 0.54) 10.58) Lead. 
9.81) 0.29) 13.46) 0.08 0.52) 7.59|_ None. 
| 'Trace_of 
| LO) 9.46 0.36) 4.37) 0.17) 0.56! 7.26) Lead. 
_ to to to to to | to 
CONCLUSION. 


The difference between all wines and distilled 
liquors from the chemist’s standpoint is small. 
They are all mixtures of water and aleohol—first, 
with slight differences in sugar, flavoring, and color- 
ing matter. In natural wines and liquors the differ- 
ence that distinguishes one from another in taste 
and smell is in subtle, intangible ethers, and these 
ethers and flavors produce practically no physio- 
logical effect. It is the difference which exists 
between two varieties of grapes, for instance ; we 
recognize it immediately by taste, but no chemist 
could tell by analysis what are the differences that 
distinguish Catawbas from Concords, ete. And 
this is true of distilled liquors. Whisky is a mix- 
ture of alcohol and water distilled from grain, and 
brandy is a mixture of alcohol and water distilled 
from wine, or the residue of pressed grapes, obtained 
from the wine vat; in each case carrying peculiar 
flavors that distinguish them according to the grain 
employed or the variety of grape from which the wine 
was made ; these differences being usually too subtle 
for chemical discrimination. 

Whether we speak of the good or bad effect of 
alcoholic stimulants upon the system, it is the aleo- 
hol that produces the effect, and we can practically 
disregard the other constituents in considering the 
question. (I am speaking of pure liquors.) 

The samples analyzed are no exception. In most of 
them—nearly all—are traces of zine, lead, and cop- 
per, from metallic receptacles, pipes, or faucets acted 
upon by the acid liquids. But many soda waters, 
sirups, and mineral waters sold in drug-stores con- 
tain, from the same cause, more. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that these poisonous substances are present in 
sufficient quantity to produce any bad effect; in no 
instance was this the case in the samples analyzed 
as above. There are large additions of sugar in 
some, of burnt sugar color in many, and of cochineal 
in the ports. (No logwood was discovered.) There 
were small amounts of tannin from casks, ete., ete. 

But as to the alcohol : 

In the brandies two samples contained more than 
the normal—it had been added—while all the 
others had been more or less diluted with water. In 
the ports, the alcohol in all but one sample was below 
the average of the natural wine. In the sherries 
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one sample had been * fortified’? and one greatly 
diluted, while the others were normal. 

It is a favorite argument of distillers that the 
evils of intemperance are largely due to impure 
liquors, and that pure articles do not produce in- 
jurious effects. And it is a favorite argument with 
temperance advocates to recite the adulterations of 
liquors and read the recipes for sophisticating 
them. But it is a fact that the flavors and colors 
used at the present day are either harmless or em- 
ployed in such small quantity as to be fairly left out 
of consideration. They serve to incfease tempta- 
tion by making the liquor more attractive to eye and 
palate, but liquors manufactured and sold at the 
present time and in this city, so far as my tests go, 
are not injuriously adulterated by poisonous sub- 
stances. Still, when the mechanic on the Bowery or 
the sailor on Water Street is crazed by drink, it 
matters little whether he bought a pint of pure 
forty per cent. aleohol brandy at ninety cents, or a 
quart of twenty-five per cent., flavored and diluted, 
at fifty cents: it is the alcohol he craved, and that 
which produces the effect. 

Yours respectfully, 
ALBERT R. Lepoux, Pu.D. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 
ANOTHER WOMAN SPEAKS. 


N enthusiastic young man, who had adopted the 
cause of woman’s suffrage, once announced to 
the ladies at a summer hotel that he would deliver 
a lecture in the parlor, stating fifty reasons why 
women should vote. Whereupon the women pres- 
ent proposed to draw up a paper in reply, giving a 
hundred reasons why women should not vote. This 
is a fair illustration of the actual status of this ques- 
tion. There are undoubtedly some excellent argu- 
ments in favor of woman’s acceptance of political 
power. The trouble is that there are other argu- 
ments, and many persons think more and_ better 
ones, against it. 

Dr. Bushnell put the whole matter in a nutshell 
twenty-five years ago when he pronounced the move- 
ment “a reform against nature.” ‘That is just what 
itis. The scheming and imaginative mind of man 
(or woman) may conceive of endless advantages 
from the presence of woman in political and public 
life. Nature steps in with a quiet but comprehen- 
sive No! It is simply impracticable in thousands 
of eases. In thousands of other cases it is alien to 
inborn instincts and aspirations. 

During the best years of her mature life, the 
average woman is engaged in what is of vastly more 
importance to the State than casting votes or mak- 
ing speeches—the bearing, rearing, and instructing 
of future citizens. And, doing this work thoroughly 
and well, it is impossible for her at the same time 
to do the other. What sober-minded matron in the 
midst of her child-bearing years will agree with Miss 
Willard that “the objections to woman’s public 
work and woman’s ballot are largely fanciful”? 
What experienced, thoughtful, and conscientious 
woman would not stand appalled before the neces- 
sity of attempting to do a wife’s and mother’s work, 
and a judge’s, a lawyer's, a President’s, a Senator's, 
a Congressman’s werk at the same time? There 
are some things that are simply impossible and out 
of the question, and this is one of them. 

“But what of the others?” you will of course 
ask at this point. ‘ What of the women who are 
not engaged in these special duties? ‘These form a 
large proportion of the American commonwealth, 
and no discussion of this question can afford to 
leave them out.” 

What of these women? What not of these 
women? one might rather ask. What work is 
there, good or great, far or near, physical or moral, 
that these women are not already doing’ The 
American woman of to-day has more to do than any 
creature but a woman could do. The great enter- 
prises, religious and practical, of national, nay, of 
world-wide significance—who but women carry on 
these things’ ‘The missionary, temperance, chari- 
table, educational, neighborly, churechly, social, liter- 
ary activities that rise to the mind in bewildering 
array—what but the versatile genius of woman is 
sufficient for these things’ Women in our offices, 
women in our libraries, women in our colleges—who 
but women crowding in on every line toward that 
place where we have always been told there is plenty 
of room—the top? There is not so much room as 
there used to be, because women are “ getting 
there” so very fast. 
portion of our American women are tvo busy to-day 


to pay any attention to the suffrage question, and | 
that is one reason why the discussion of the subject | 


line of woman’s aspirations and desires. 


The fact is that a large pro-— 


has been for the most part one-sided. What would 
they do if, with all its consequences, this new duty 
were thrust upon them’? ‘They have not asked for 
it. They do not choose it. 

And this brings us back to Dr. Bushnell. It is 
“a reform against nature,” in that it is not in the 
Woman 
wants power—of course she does. And she gets it. 
She wants social power. She wants domestic power. 
And she has them. But she does not want political 
power. She holds in her hand the most subtle, the 
most irresistible, of forces, and while the world stands 
she will use it, for good or for evil. But she does 
not care for the clumsier power of votes, harangues, 
and hustings. She is indifferent to it, as all the 
advocates of woman’s suffrage complafn. She is 
indifferent to it for the best of reasons. She has 
something better. I venture to question whether 
Miss Willard would increase by one iota her power 
over men and women if she were to add the ballot 
to her present equipments for work. Why gild the 
golden scepter of the queen’ But I do not mean 
to talk sentiment. Let us keep to the facts. Woman 


in general does not desire political power. Her 
ambitions and instincts are in other lines. Her 
executive ability finds ample play as it is. A social 


triumph ‘s dearer to the heart of the average woman 
than any platform success would be. A domestic 
suecess—and this phrase may take on a very broad 
meaning—to many is still dearer. The women of 
our land who ask for the ballot are exceptional 
women in the first place, and in the second place 
it may fairly be doubted whether even they would 
choose it unless urged by exacting consciences under 
a notion (which must seem to me mistaken) of duty. 
A public career they may enjoy, because they have 
made a success of it, and crowned it with honor and 
grace. But a public career like theirs is not the 
same thing as a political career. And most women 
do not choose even a public career. 

Who, then, is to settle this question? Why not 
the majority ? Is not that the American plan? 
Sometimes it seems as if this silent majority were 
to be talked down. But, as those who have tried it 
have found, there is little headway made in arguing 
against a woman’s instincts. Nature is strong, 
though quiet, and, after all, will be likely to have the 
last word. SoputaA WintHROP WEITZEL. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 


By AN OLD OFFICE-HOLDER. 


HE two great parties of the country have nomi- 
nated their candidates. For the first time in 
twenty-eight years, a great principle divides them. 
The contest this year mainly turns on the question 
of Protection or Free Trade. Other minor ques- 
tions are also involved, of which the principal is 
Civil Service Reform. This article, written by an 
old employee of the Government, deals wholly with 
the latter question. 

In March, 1861, Abraham Lincoln became Presi- 
dent of the United States. Within a month from 
that time, the writer of this paper was appointed to 
governmental service. For more than twenty-seven 
years he has been supporting his country and him- 
self by his clerical labors. He now proposes to 
give some account of the birth and growth of Civil 
Service Reform during his official life. 

When I entered office, there was no such idea in 
politics. One of the best jurists in Massachusetts, 
now on her Bench, remarked to me at that time that 
the Collector and Postmaster of Boston ought to be 
men who would take full charge of the Republican 
party of the State. One of the principal duties of 
office in that day was the care of one’s party. 
When the Republicans came into power, nearly 
every Democrat throughout the land was removed 
from office. At Washington there was at first no 
necessity for removals, the resignations of Southern 
clerks providing a sufficiency of vacancies. After 
the battle of Bull Run every remaining Southern 
clerk gave up his position in great haste, afraid 
of being caught in the service of the United States 
when the Confederates should enter the city; an 
entry expected to take place within two or three 
days. 

For the first twenty years of the Republican 
party, Civil Service Reform was rarely spoken of. 
Every Democrat was removed from office, so was 
every Republican who had not helped to get his indi- 
vidual chief his place. It was not a question of 
party, but of partisanship. Every collector through- 
out the land, every postmaster, removed his Repub- 
lican predecessor’s appointments, and substituted 


those who had helped him obtain his office. Take 
the history of the New York Collectorship only 
twenty years ago—a typical office, and the most 
important one in the country. When Mr. Draper, 
a Republican, was appointed Collector of the Port 
of New York, he removed a subordinate appointed 
by his predecessor in office, as often as one in every 
third day for a whole year. His successor, Mr. 
Smyth, also a Republican, removed 830 out of his 
903 Republican subordinates. He removed three 
in every four days. His successor, Mr. Grinnell, 
appointed in 1869, removed 510 Republicans in six- 
teen months. ‘The next year Mr. Murphy followed 
Mr. Grinnell; he turned out 338 Republicans. 
These four Collectors removed members of their 
own party oftener than once a day during all their 
terms of service. In 1,565 secular days, 1,678 such 
removals were made. All this happened within 
twenty years, and was hardly noticed; it was in 
accordance with general opinion. Practiced to-day, 
in would awaken general indignation and cause a 
Congressional inquiry. 

At last there began to be somewhat of a general 
desire that offices should be filled on merit and not 
for political considerations. And in January, 1883, 
a law was enacted that thenceforth appointments to 
certain specified offices should be made by exami- 
nation only. This law included some 6.000 clerks 
in Washington, with salaries between $720 a year 
and $2,000; and 5,690 persons in the Postal Serv- 
ice and 2,573 in the Customs service; in all, over 
14,000 Government officials. It did not hinder 
an administration from removing them ; it only pro- 
vided that, when removed, they should be replaced 
by examination, and not by political influence. 
It was taken for granted that the only object of 
removal would be the filling the vacancy for politi- 
cal considerations. 

It is safe to say that this law was not acceptable 
to the majority of the Democratic party ; at its last 
national convention it refused to say a word in 
favor of Civil Service Reform. Within two years 
from the enactment of that law, the Democratic 
party came into power. Its candidate, Mr. Cleve- 
land, before and after his nomination, made positive 
declarations of his intentions to carry out the law 
in its letter and spirit. Yet the Republican oftice- 
holders of that day generally disbelieved him. ‘They 
thought of the Jeffersonian policy of the past, of 
the poverty of the South, of the greed of the Dem- 
ocratic party for office, and all of them, as I well 
know both from experience and from observation, 
expected removal. Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
is now nearing its close ; and it may be said at once 
and emphatically, and with a very wide acquaint- 
ance with clerks in Washington, that I have hardly 
known one such clerk removed for political consid- 
erations alone. When I look around me, and see 
over five or six thousand office-holders in this city, 
appointed as Republicans by Republican adminis- 
trations and retained in office by a Democratic one, 
I can hardly believe the evidence of my senses. 

Republican office-holders in Washington having 
salaries above $2,000 have generally been removed ; 
not wholly, however; the chief clerks of the War 
and Navy Departments and some other influential 
officers are still Republicans. 

There are a large number of messengers and 
laborers in the various departments holding posi- 
tions not paying $720 a year, and therefore not 
protected by the Civil Service law. In my own 
department, and, as far as I can learn, generally, 
they have all been removed. Most of them were 
colored ; they have generally been replaced by poor 
Democratic white men; only occasionally does a 
black man profess to be a Democrat. These 
laborers, these watchmen, these messengers, held 
very humble positions, and it is hardly probable that 
President Cleveland has ever heard of them. 

The Postal Service includes one-half of the officers 
in the country, and reaches into every village and 
hamlet. For more than half a century a change of 
administration has involved an immediate change 
of every postmaster. Under Mr. Cleveland, the 
small officers, where the salaries were less than 
$1,000, and yet paid enough to make them desir- 
able, were removed at once ; there was no pretense 
of Civil Service Reform. These were not Presidential 
offices, and the changes were therefore made by the 
Postmaster-General on his own responsibility. All 
offices paying $1,000 a year are Presidential, and 
were held for four years. Former administrations 
have not waited for the expiration of these four years, 
but have removed at once. Mr. Cleveland has so 
far honored the principle of Civil Service Reform as 
to retain the Republican postmaster for his full 
term ; and then, with one exception, he has removed 
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every Republican and appointed a Democrat. That 
exception is New York, the most important post- 
office in the land, the only one having a salary of 
$8,000. With that exception, and the exception of 
the offices having too small a salary to make them 
desirable, nearly every Republican postmaster in the 
land has been removed and a Democrat appointed 
in his place. 

The Patent Office requires clerks of higher capac- 
ity than any other. When Mr. Schurz was Seeretary 
every prominent position in that office was filled 
without regard to politics, the higher places being 
given to merit alone, and to those who had proved 
their fitness by their official work. Under the 
present Administration the leading places have been 
given to Democrats alone, and generally to out- 
siders. 

In the Postal and Customs service of the large 
cities of the country the law of Civil Service has 
been observed with great diversity. Inthe Eastern 
cities, where the community is somewhat permeated 
with Civil Service ideas, the law has been carried 
out in letter and spirit. The postmasters and col- 
lectors of New York and Boston make no question 
of the politics of their clerks; in the Eastern cities 
generally, merit is the test of oflice-holding. In the 
Southern and Western cities those offices are run 
on political ideas alone. Republici.ns have gener- 
ally been removed and Democrats appointed in 
their places. Civil Service Reform is practically 
unknown south of Pennsylvania and west of Ohio. 

If we compare the Civil Service of the present 
Administration with that of its predecessors, it is a 
remarkable improvement over them all. To find 
its superior we must go back sixty years to the days 
of John Quincy Adams. If we compare the con- 
duct of Mr. Cleveland with the desires of the 
Democratic party, we are filled with amazement that 
he should have been able to show so much firmness 
in the refusal to remove Republican clerks. But if 
we compare the deeds of Mr. Cleveland with his 
promises, we are conscious that he has not kept those 
promises ; that his deeds follow his words afar off. 
Compared with his immediate predecessors he is 
entitled to high credit; as a member of the Demo- 
caatic party he stands prominently superior to his 
party, either in its professions or its acts. Com- 
pared with his letter accepting his first nomination 
we acknowledge that his word has not been kept; 
perhaps we ought not to have expected that it could 
be kept. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


HILE the world has had its attention wholly 
occupied with military preparations and in- 
testine dissensions on the part of @France, that 
country, especially the Socialistic government of its 
capital, has been silently elaborating an experiment 
in education that now ought to challenge the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful mind. 

For this experiment should be credited to Social- 
ism in its noblest aspect. Paris is at present Social- 
istic—that is to say, inclined to Socialism, though 
not yet Socialist; and so is its present municipal 
council. Ata recent election that capital gave to 
the Socialist candidate for a vacant seat in the 
lower legislative chamber over 100,000 votes, while 
the united opposition could muster but 135,000 votes, 
and even the candidate who united these votes upon 
himself had to style himself a * Socialistic-Radical.” 
The municipal council, though not having more 
than a dozen thorough, self-conscious Socialists, is 
yet in its ruling majority governed by Socialistic in- 
stincts. In no way is that better shown than by 
the thoroughness with which they have carried out 
two educational acts passed by the French Legisla- 
ture in 1880 and 1881. 

These acts provided for perfectly gratuitous, com- 
pulsory education of all French children, and—what 
is the significant feature—manual training in the 
public schools. This, it must be understood, is 
-a very different thing from the technical institu- 
tions that already had existed in France as well as 
other countries, even in Russia, for the special 
training of the few for becoming skilled managers, 
foremen, or artisans. The recent French legislation 
proposed to make industrial and art education an 
organic, an integral, part of the whole system of 
public instruction, and to have manual training be- 
gin at the very bottom of the school system ; to have 
it run from the “ kindergartens” through the primary, 
grammar, and high-school grades, so that every 
child, whether destined to be a mechanic or not, 


should have its hands and mind trained in industrial 
operations. This legislation has thus now operated 
for a period of six to seven years, and we shall in 
the following note its success. 

The public school system of Paris, then, com- 
mences at present with the * kindergarten ” schools, 
of which there are 126 in existence in that city, 
with 50,000 children, from two to six years of age. 
The expense of their maintenance is $410,000. 
Next follow 280 “ elementary ” schools—correspond- 
ing to our primary, intermediate, and grammer 
grades—for boys, and 275 similar schools for girls. 
About 125,000 children receive free instruction 
there; books and stationery are also furnished 
gratis. The.age of their pupils is from the sixth to 
the twelfth year; and the annual expense for these 
schools is $2,700,000. Above the “ elementary” 
schools are the high schools, in which instruction is 
given to nearly 4,000 pupils, at an expense of 
about $700,000. 

The public instruction of Paris costs—ineluding 
buildings and everything—annually $6,000,000, or 
ten per cent. of the general budget of the city, 
while under the last year of Napoleon III. it 
amounted to but $1,200,000. 

The “kindergartens” of Paris are certainly 
more than a benefit to the working classes ; they are 
a blessing to them. The parents are freed from 
care and anxiety during the working hours of the 
day. Their little ones, under the charge of trained 
teachers, are well looked after, and have instilled 
into them notions of work, order, and neatness, 
besides much useful knowledge. The attendance 
averages from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
to a school ; in some of the largest as many as four 
hundred children. The hours are in winter from 
8 A.M. to 6 p.M., and in the summer from 7 A.M. to 
7 p.m. The children get soup at 11, and bring with 
them whatever else they may want to eat during 
the day. ‘The manual exercises consist of plaiting, 
twining, folding, and knitting. Sewing and all other 
work which may fatigue the children is prohibited. 
All instruction is carried on so as to leave them 
always under the impression that they are playing 
and not doing anything of a serious nature. 

Of the 285 boys’ elementary schools in Paris 
there are now ninety which have more or less 
spacious and well-fitted workshops for iron and 
wood work. The younger classes begin by making 
paper objects, cardboard boxes, and like things, 
covered with colored paper, and work them up into 
fancy paper articles, and go then on to wood and 
iron work. Frequently dissatisfaction exists among 
the boys because they cannot get more time to 
spend in the workshops. ‘The workmen instructors 
superintending the manual training classes are paid 
at the rate of thirty cents per hour. 

One school, No. 109 Avenue Parmentier, may 
serve as an illustration of the others. The wood- 
shop is the largest. For school purposes wood-work- 
ing is thought most conducive to the elementary 
training of the hand. ‘There are twelve carpenter's 
benches, in two rows in the middle of the room, 
each bench for two boys, working at the same time ; 
and along the wall, near the windows, four turning- 
lathes are placed, each of which is worked by three 
boys. One is employed a quarter of an hour at 
turning while the other two boys look on; then the 
second boy takes up the work, and after him the 
third. This is done because the space and means 
are not sufficient to provide each boy with a lathe. 
It suffices to give them all practice, and while their 
hands are at rest at least their eyes are employed. 

The tools employed for the work of the earpenter’s 
benches are the different kinds of planes, saws, 
chisels, ete. Each boy has a shelf assigned him to 
put his work in when taken from the bench. If 
they have done ten satisfactory pieces, they get the 
privilege of making a piece of work for themselves 
and take it home, and are not a little elated when 
they turn out something which will show their 
skill to their parents. They make boxes and little 
chairs at the carpenter’s benches. They are taught 
to make the different joints, dovetailing ; some turn 
out really creditable work. At the lathe they com- 
mence on a plain stick of a certain height, which is 
turned into as many as seventy-six different orna- 
mental pieces, made either to stand separately or by 
combining with others to produce a finished object. 
The workshop for iron contains twelve vises, four 
at each wall and four at one end of the room, leav- 
ing the middle part open for the instructors to go 
round and examine the work which the boys are 
busy filing. In addition, the fully equipped schools 
are provided with a boring machine, anvil, and 
forge. In the use of iron they also start from a 
plain piece and work that into various simple 


geometrical shapes by the application of the file. 
For forging and hammering lead is used, as it 
demands less muscular force than iron. 

The following is the programme for the work- 
shop practice in these schools : 

Primary class, for children seven and eight years 
old, one hour per day. 

Free-hand drawing; cutting geometrical forms 
out of colored paper and cardboard ; exercises in 
colors. 

Small basket work; arrangement of strips of 
colored paper in interwoven forms and in plaited 
patterns. 

Modeling ; 
single objects. 

Intermediate class, for boys nine and ten years 
old, one hour per day. 

Construction of regular geometric solids and of 
cardboard models, covered with colored paper. 

Combination of plaits ; basket-making. 

Objects of wire; trellis and netting; wire chain 
making. 

Combination of iron or wood ; cages. 

Modeling single architectural ornaments. 

Object lessons: principal characteristics of wood 
and common metals. 

Upper class, for boys eleven and twelve years 
old. ‘Two hours per day. 

Repetition of the ornaments previously executed 
in the form of sketches, with dimensions attached to 
them. Study of the various tools: hammer, mallet, 
chisel, gimlet, center-bit, brace, screw-driver, com- 
passes, square, marking-gauge, saws, jack-plane, 
trying-plane, smoothing-plane, files and rasps, level, 
cutting tools, cold chisel, ete., and theoretical and 
practical lessons in them. 

Planing and sawing wood ; construction of simple 
joints. 

Boxes nailed together, or jointed without tacks. 

Wood lathe, tools used in turning ; turning simple 
geometrical forms. 

Exereises—tiling, smoothing, and finishing rough 
forgings and castings, like cubes, polygonal nuts. 

Similar work serviceable for girls’ occupation is 
done in the girls’ school. 

All the schools will shortly be fitted up like the 
ninety above mentioned. 

Corporal punishment is not alone prohibited, but 
absolutely unknown. 

The children in these schools get all their meals 
during the day in the school, if their parents so 
choose, wherefore all schools are provided with 
kitchen and dining-rooms. ‘They get a warm dinner 
for two cents a dish. ‘Those who cannot pay get it 
gratis. As a rule, they bring their bread from 
home. Since it might wound the sensibilities of the 
poorer children to be known as recipients of charity, 
every child has to get from the director of the 
school a check for each dish it may wish to have. 
All receive the same checks, whether they pay or 
not, and consequently are all on the same footing. 

It is interesting to notice at how little expense 
this advantageous feature—this truly Socialist insti- 
tution—can be introduced into a school. Here an 
illustration : One school, having 500 pupils, distrib- 
uted during the period of three months 5,260 por- 
tions, of which 4,116 were paid for. The whole 
cost to the school was $75.56, while the receipts 
amounted to $41.15, leaving a deficit of $32.41. 
The same help is extended in regard to clothing to 
children whose parents are unable to furnish them. 
These scholars get an order from the director on a 
dealer who furnishes the needed clothes at contract 
prices. In that way the very poorest are really 
enabled to send their children to school. 

This Paris experiment of uniting manual training 
with the ordinary exercises in the publie schools 
will, almost as a matter of necessity, now, when it 
has worked so successfully in practice, be adopted 
generally. by other nations. And it is really an 
experiment pregnant with far-reaching consequences. 
Its significance lies precisely in this, that all children, 
whether destined to be mechanics or not, will be 
submitted to its influence. 

It will infuse a taste for manual work in our 

ouths at an early age. 

It will enable these youths to choose for them- 
selves, and their teachers and parents to help them 
in choosing, the future career for which they really 
are fitted, now nearly always a matter of chance. 

But there is still another important consideration. 
It was Goethe who perhaps first, in his “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” suggested that every child has a particular 
talent of some kind or other, and that it is only 
necessary to recognize and foster that particular 
talent in a child in order to develop all its other 
faculties. Leta teacher but succeed in winning a 
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pupil’s interest for some object, whatever it be, and 
even the dullest pupil will become a bright scholar. 
If that be so, it is easy to see the vast importance of 
manual training. Thousands upon thousands of 
children, now accounted stupid, may thereby be 
incited to voluntary activity, and, by finding out that 
they are really able to accomplish something in 
some one direction, will have their self-confidence 
awakened and succeed in other respects. That may 
prove the only way of harmoniously developing all 
the faculties of every healthy child throughout the 
land, and thus prove that the equality for which our 
age is so passionately longing is not a wild chimera. 
In this way the evolution of human affairs—and 
God behind it—is little by little paving the way for 
the great, the blessed, change that is surely approach- 
ing, and which, in place of the present brutal strug- 
gle for existence, that mocks every dictate of ethics 
and religion, will inaugurate a system of National 
Co-operation. 

It is a grateful task to note that the same Paris 
that has frightened the world with the Commune of 
‘Ti has now also shown what Socialism in peaceful 
activity really, if but partially, means. Might it 
bring our religious people to see that Socialism in 
reality is something very different from violence 
and bloodshed ! 


THE MINISTRY OF FICTION. 


By tHE Rev. CHARLES JAMES Woop. 


HE gulf between the sermon and the novel is 

not so deep nor so wide as many conceive. 
Jonathan Edwards’s descriptions ot hell were works 
of fancy, and a lively fancy it was. Present-day 
congregations have lost a taste for post-mortem 
horrors. I have often heard a congregation sing 
with the utmost cheerfulness and relish, 


“Oh, what eternal horrors hang 
Around the second death !” 


But to the point, without intending either wit or 
irony, that the pulpit is the home of fiction. The 
earliest fiction, folk-lore, is homiletic. A%sop was a 
prince of preachers. The Gesta Romanorum, 
the origin and fount of fiction, is a compilation of 
stories used by medizval preachers. Fables and 
fabliaux were at first sermons. It was only by that 
process of events which Mr. Spencer so simply 
terms transition from homogeneity to heterogeneity, 
that the novelist got a jack-box alongside the pulpit. 
The preacher and novelist both have suffered from 
the divorce, but the preacher the most. 

The number of “ sticket parsons” is frightful ; the 
band of those who “wag pows i’ their ane poopits” the 
while their sheep wag their pows in their pews is still 
more deplorable. ‘To remedy this some preach the 
gospel of anecdote. The true remedy is to learn 
more of life and character. It is that knowledge 
which belongs to the good novelist. My point is, I 
hope, now become apparent. I would exhort hom- 
ilists, sermon-makers, and preachers to study fiction. 

Every preacher ought to read good novels. Do you 
suppose that he gets a delicate sense of the pulse of 
human nature in his associations with fellow-beings ? 
Not at all; to him the laymen assume false faces 
immediately and instinctively as he approaches. 
Besides, at the best the world of the majority of 
clergymen is contracted. It is only in fiction that 
the horizon of his knowledge of character and 
motives is enlarged. Most of the ministers are 
too occupied, preoccupied, or self-occupied to learn 
much of the life that is face to face with them. 
Every novel ought to yield at least one good ser- 
mon. George Eliot’s “ Romola,” Mr. Shorthouse’s 
“Sir Percival,” and—yes—Fielding’s ‘“‘ Joseph An- 
drews,” may suggest more than Lange’s “ Commen- 
taries.”” This is because the same qualities which 
make a good novelist belong to the sermon-maker— 
that is, keen insight into all possible dispositions and 
warm sympathy with all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

Struggling to be frank, I answer the impulse to be 
frank, and confess that this sermon ad cleros is 
suggested to me by the perusal of two recent pub- 
lications—Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s “Two Men,” 
and George Meredith’s “Sandra Belloni.” These 
are authors whom every preacher ought to study. 
They will not easily furnish him with illustrations 
and citations ; there is no moral appended like a 
tin dipper tied to a dogs tail. Yet their ethical 
import is mighty and solemn. They have all power 
and potency of life. Their mystery is the mystery 
of conscious beings. In the minds of students of 
fiction the conviction is growing that ours is a transi- 
tion period in the history of fiction. Notwithstanding 


or because of all that has been so pleasantly and 
cleverly written about the correct way to construct 
a work of fiction, the correct fiction to construct, 
and the function in the moral, religious, spiritual, 
intellectual, and material spheres of existence which 
the self-same fiction should normally perform, signs 
are not wanting that we are drifting into a new sort of 
taste for the novel. Of those signs suggested,enough 
to mention is the publication of the works of George 
Meredith and Mrs. Stoddard. What is their rank 
in the world of fiction’ Timidity alone prevents 
me from saying decidedly that the “ Egoist ” belongs 
to a further stage of evolution than “ Vanity Fair ” 
and “The House of Seven Gables.” I am not going 
to maintain that “Temple House ” is superior to 
“Lorna Doone” and “Silas Lapham,” but obvi- 
ously it is different from those two great works. 
In psychological exactness, in psychical penetration, 
the Meredith and Stoddard stories mark a new era. 
They are at once more profound and more delicate. 
Gustave Doré somewhere has a picture of Balzac 
writing his “ Comédie Humaine.” Upon the table 
in front of him under a large magnifying glass are 
a number of human beings transfixed on pins, like 
insects. Perhaps many will say this new school (it is 
twenty years old) is too deep, so deep as to become 
tiresome. Granted, for this is all question of taste. 
You know 
“ There is no firm reason to be rendered 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig, 

Why he a harmless necessary cat, 

Why he a swollen bagpipe,” ete. 
Argument on the subject would be childish. Some 
people have no taste for curry and olives, some none 
for Wagner’s music or for William Blake’s pictures 
or for Robert Browning’s “ Ring and the Book.” 
Let us not quarrel, though whoever have acquired 
a taste for the above particulars are avid and given 
to making proselytes. Enough that zest for this 
school of fiction is like Katisha, “ the daughter-in- 
law elect.” It may be urged that Meredith is like 
the Poles, too much given to “ Nice Feelings ”’ and 
“ Fine Shades.” The Nice Feelings and Fine Shades 
play a principal part in our human development 
and social history. It may be objected again that, 
like Mrs. Mountsheart Jenkinson, they have too much 
phrasing. Why concern ourselves to repel the in- 
sinuation! What if the style does “smell of the 
lamp”? If one likes it, enough ; if one dislikes or 
mislikes it, he no more than Shylock can be haled 
before a justice to give reason for the lack of faith 
which is in him. Who. dear friend, shall constrain 
you to transfer your allegiance from Bryant to 
Browning, from Bouguereau to Burne-Jones, from 
Mr. Rider Haggard to Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard ? 

If brought to examination touching the distinct- 
ive characteristics of these two writers, we answer 
candidly, even if incompletely : first, realism. That 
is the prime element of a sermon for the day. But 
this above-mentioned realism is not the realism of 
the former Dutch painters. ‘To our authors the 
primrose by the river’s brim a yellow primrose is to 
them, and something more. May we be allowed, 
pace the metaphysicians, to call it idealized realism ? 
There is the realism of types, higher than that of 
individuals. One is not forced to accept Plato’s doc- 
trine of archetypes in order to accept this. Such 
is this realism, the reality of causes, not of apparent 
results. It is the realism of the forces which mold 
and move characters and stars. For example, Paul 
Potter’s cow is real, yet possessing that quality of 
the ideal which Germans call Algemeinheit, mean- 
ing not exactly catholicity. This quality is the 
condition of absolute permanence. ‘The style of our 
writers fits the thought ; the soul has shaped the 
body of this new nineteenth century fiction. 

May we call it the style of ultimate inference ? 
We freely admit that it is not easy. Perhaps, like 
Kant, the authors despise the critics’ complaints. It 
is true that the book reviewer cannot get through 
the “Egoist” in ten minutes. The philosopher said : 
“T do intend to be easily understood. No one shall 
understand me without taking the trouble.” Oh, 
ye sermon-makers, pray take the trouble! It is the 
prerogative of great minds to wait calmly for the 
justification of time. As Dante, when receiving the 
sentence of banishment from Florence, said to the 
podesta: “If I go, who stays? If I stay, who 
goes?” Distinguish between the conceit of the little 
and the candor of the great. Novels like “Sandra 
Belloni” and “Two Men” can afford to wait for 
readers. The question is, can we afford to let them 
wait? All that remains to be said is that the 
authors of these works were born (it is feared) a 
little too soon. To be born before one’s time is a 
misfortune, but to be born after it an irreparable 
calamity. 


BALDY’S POINT.’ 


By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A VISIT TO BRIARWOOD. 


WHEN a man who has been virtually drowned 
finds himself cast upon firm ground panting 
and exhausted from contention with the elements 
that have overwhelmed him, his first sensation, pre- 
sumably, is exclusively one of absolute physical relief, 
and he quiescently accepts the boon of life afresh. It 
is only later on, when restored vitality brings with 
it renewed critical faculty, that he begins to analyze 
the situation and to search for the underlying rea- 
son of the catastrophe, without which the average 
man can never rest content. 

In some such fashion as this the paroled soldiers 
of the Southern army looked out upon what was to 
them a badly battered world. In the first bewilder- 
ment that followed upon the close of the war, their 
attitude was one of exhaustion and quiescence. The 
had buffeted the waves and been whelmed by them, 
and when there came an end to fighting and to 
marching and to maneuvering and to hoping, it was 
more as if they were becalmed than at rest in a 
peaceful haven. Only for a little while, though ; 
then they began to question: What should they eat 
and wherewithal should they be clothed, these ship- 
wrecked mariners of a lost cause? Where should 
they begin the work of rebuilding their homes ? On 
what foundations should they lay the new’ structure 
of their futures? Had the Israelites of old any 
harder task? Looking around on his weed-choked 
fields, fenceless and fallow; on his cabins, given 
over to a sort of squatter sovereignty, occupied by 
whomsoever chose to come with a minimum of shabby 
furniture and a maximum of mouths to feed and enter 
into possession ; on his barns, guiltless of grain, and 
his stables, of beasts, Henry White doubted it. 

Only a few lethargic weeks given to physical 
recuperation and unprofitable brooding, and then he 
bestirred himself to the extent of deciding that some- 
thing must be done. What—how—were not at all 
clear yet. He was conscious of needing somebody 
stronger than his mother, more impersonal and help- 
ful to consult with. She took such a plaintive view 
of the situation, and could see nothing but direct and 
disastrous bearing on her and hers. She was not 
the one to show him how to wrest good from evil. 
Her tear-dimmed vision could not pierce the over- 
hanging clouds to their possible silver lining. Fan- 
ny? He thought bitterly of her defection at the 
moment of his sorest need. He had not seen her 
since depositing her at her mother’s door. He did 
not care to go to Baldy’s Point to be lionized by the 
women, or criticised and questioned by the men 
who were gradually dropping back into the old 
places. The Major? He was grown too irascible 
to be a judicjous counselor for a young man _ reso- 
lutely bent on adjusting his life to the new conditions 
and letting his dead past bury itsdead. Amy? She 
never once presented herself in this mental review 
of possible advisers in so stern an extremity. Amy 
was a good girl, doubtless, and had grown to be 
wonderfully pretty in the last few years, but what 
should she know of the perplexities and trials inci- 
dent upon making a living for himself and his 
mother, with nothing that he could call his own but 
the land (that lay in a mass of tangled neglect about 
him) and the tumble-down cabins in the quarters ? 
Of all the names on this small list of his possible 
counselors in this trying time, Amy Wilson’s was 
the least available. There was but one left—Cap 
Van Dorn; and as the days went by, bringing no 
sign of Cap’s handsome face nor sound of his cheery 
voice, Henry White's heart went out to him with 
irrepressible longing. 

“T expect he doesn’t feel very welcome here,” 
said Mrs. White. “I shouldn’t wonder if he had 
got hold of some of my speeches about him. I 
wasn’t mealy-mouthed about his staying at home 
when all the rest of the boys were gone, and he 
with not a thing in the world to care for but 
just his lone self. I expect if you want to see him 
you will have to hunt him up. Not that I can imag- 
ine what you want to see him for, for if ever a 
young man did forfeit everybody’s esteem, that 

oung man is Cap Van Dorn.” 

“T think I'll go to see him this afternoon,” Henry 
said, reflectively, ignoring the innuendoes he had 
grown accustomed to by this time, “and I expect 
I'd better make an early start, mother. It’s a good 
seven miles. But I can walk it easily.” -, 

“T don’t know what any one would want to 
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shorten the road to Briarwood for; they'd better 
block it up entirely, I say. Besides, it’s going to 
rain, Henry.” His mother stretched her hand out 
in hopes of giving him ocular demonstration that it 
was raining. 

“A passing shower, perhaps. 
much of a wetting as I used to, mother. 
I'll go.” 

She had learned to respect without quite under- 
standing that new grave look in her son’s face. He 
never used to say what he would or would not do so 
very positively. She was not as happy as she felt 
she ought to be in those early days of his return. 
She did not like his absolute refusal to talk about 
Fanny Ray, for one thing. Of course it would all 
blow over in a little while, but she would like it to 
blow over immediately. Fanny was such a very 
desirable mate for Henry. And now here he was, 
going off on a tramp through the woods, and it was 
so dangerous in the woods in case of a storm, and so 
many dead limbs on the trees, and if it was to see 
anybody but Cap Van Dorn she shouldn't so much 
mind. Formerly, Mrs. White would have given 
her son the benefit of these perturbations, but she 
did not now. ‘There was something in the look of 
quiet endurance that sat so pathetically on his young 
face, more used to smiles and jests in the olden time, 
that abashed her and frequently caused her to cur- 
tail her criticism on the new order of things and of 
everybody but poor Cap Van Dorn. Nevertheless 
it was with a gravely disapproving frown that she 
watched him pass out through the front gate with 
that firm, soldierly tread and erect bearing which 
were the only ones of his new possessions she 
looked upon as improvements. 

Actually going to see Cap Van Dorn, whom every- 
hody else had felt compelled to drop, and going on 
foot, and a storm coming up! She was quite sure it 
was going to be a violent storm, and that it would 
overtake Henry in the very thickest of the woods, 
where the danger from dead limbs would be great- 
est. (This was Mrs. White’s way of comforting 
herself.) Furthermore, Henry might get lost; of 
course the roads had changed some. But it was 
neither of the storm that might come, nor the possi- 
bility of any evil betiding himself, that Henry was 
thinking as he found himself once more following 
the narrow foot-path through the woods which he 
and Cap had trodden together so many times with 
their shot-guns on their shoulders, only too alert to 
cock and fire them if a woodchuck did but dare 
show its nose. 

Things must be pretty bad at Briarwood for Cap 
to shun him in this fashion. And he couldn't rid 
himself of a desire to get at the bottom of it. If 
everybody was right and Cap was all wrong, he 
wanted to know it for himself. If Cap was right 
and everybody else all wrong, he did not intend 
to ignorantly array himself with his friend’s tradu- 
cers. It was fresh and sweet in the woods; he did 
not care very much about reaching Briarwood 
before sunset ; he’d have the whole evening to talk 
with Cap, for of course he intended to stay all night. 
He had given his mother warning not to look for 
him until after breakfast the next morning. In the 
days toward which his thoughts reverted mevitably 
on this the first occasion of his traveling the old 
path, whichever house had happened to be nearest 
to them at nightfall furnished them food and 
shelter, his own or Briarwood, and he was going 
to make Cap understand that he was just as welcome 
at Whitetields (Henry's own home) as he ever had 
been. If his mother, good woman that she was, 
had been helping plant thorns in poor Cap’s flesh, it 
was time he was pulling some of them out. 

He was too familiar with the road to take any 
special heed to his steps. ‘There was neither novelty 
to invite, nor the striking beauty of hill and dale 
that insists upon tribute even from the familiar eye 
around him. Only long green stretches of a grass- 
bordered foot-path stretching through several miles 
of unbroken woodland, where the birds mated, 
nested, and tried new wings unmolested every year. 
The trees crowded upon each other so thiekly that 
though only the foliage of early spring clothed their 
branches, the sunlight came through softened and 
mellowed. ‘The silence was broken oceasionally by 
the sound of a dry twig breaking under his feet, or 
the scurry of a frightened pig rooting restlessly 
under the dead leaves of the last fall for a stray 
persimmon or acorn. Once in a while he eaught the 
plaintive note of the wild turkey hen, and, with the 
impulse of boyish days, he would call back through 
his interlocked fingers, in the cock’s wilder note of 
invitation, that betrayed no human counterfeit. 
How it all carried him back, and how every step 
he made toward Briarwood strengthened his desire 


I don’t think as 
I think 


to put things on the old footing with its master! 
It gradually dawned on him that he had been walk- 
ing quite long enough to have come in sight of the 
Briarwood gin-stack, or at least old Sandy's cabin. 
Old Sandy used to be the stock-minder at Briarwood, 
and his cabin on the outskirts of these woods was a 
sort of outpost to the plantation. He stood still to 
take his bearings. There were no special land- 
marks he could recall beside those two, and, turn 
which way he would, he could catch no glimpse of 
either one of them. Thus brought out of his reverie, 
he took note of the sudden hush that seemed to have 
fallen upon the world, and looked upward anx- 
iously to where he could catch sight of the clouds 
blotting out the bright blue sky. The leaves that 
had been rustling musically over his head now hung 
motionless upon their stems. The birds ceased 
twittering, and by the faint whir of wings he knew 
they were flitting from tree to tree in an eestasy 
of alarm. ‘These woodland signals were all familiar 
to him. After all, his mother’s lugubrious prophecy 
was about to be fulfilled and he overtaken by a 
thunder-storm in these shelterless woods. He 
shouldn't mind the wetting so very much, for he 
supposed Cap could lend him some dry clothes, but 
he certainly should like to know where he was. 
As he grew more and more bewildered, he grew 
excursive, and wandered tentatively into every little 
by-path that promised to give him a glimpse of the 
towering brick chimney to the Briarwood gin-house. 
If he could only see that, with its diamonds of black 
brick for a crowning ornamentation, he would be all 
right. 

He was entirely out of the beaten path, when, 
with a grand discharge of heaven’s artillery and a 
sharp rattling volley of hailstones, the thunder-storm 
burst upon him in all its fury, with the usual accom- 
paniments of wind and uproar. He buttoned his coat 
tightly over his breast, pulled his hat firmly down 
over his ears to secure it against the swirls of wind 
that threatened to lift it from his defenseless head, 
and, with his hands in his trousers pockets, plunged 
headlong and blindly forward. The hailstones fell 
with smiting power on the tender foliage over his 
head, bringing it in a shower of green shreds earth- 
ward with themselves. ‘The slim saplings bending 
before the power of the storm swept his cheeks 
with their cold, wet limbs, the path grew heavy and 
sodden under his feet, and still no sign of old Sandy's 
cabin or the gin-stack. Instead, with an abruptness 
that almost made him start, a brand-new fence 
impeded his progress. It was a peculiar fence, 
unlike anything that had ever been found necessary 
in that quiet neighborhood before. It was built of 
rude cypress slabs, over five feet in height, and so 
closely planted that the fence virtually became a 
wooden wall. As he approached this formidable- 
looking barrier to his progress, his surprise increased. 
Beyond a doubt, that gray roof, with the four out- 
side chimneys clambering up its gable ends, with its 
sloping sides pierced by the three dormer windows, 
that looked so familiar, was the roof of the Briar- 
wood house. ‘There were the four cottonwood trees 
that stood primly in a row just in front of it, and the 
mulberry at the corner, whose shiny but forbidden 
fruit had proven such a sore temptation to Cap and 
to him in their reckless days. It was a queer fence 
for Cap to have drawn about the old house, but he 
supposed it was necessary for the protection of his 
gardens and henneries and other possessions against 
the lawless new tenants of the old cabins. All 
these speculations as he cast his eyes to the right 
and to the left of him in search of a gate. He 
could tell from the position of the cottonwood trees 
inside that he had struck the rear of the premises. 
The Briarwood house faced toward the quarters and 
the big road. He remembered old Mrs. Van Dorn 
had located her home right on the edge of the woods 
for the benefit of her stock and poultry. But a 
gate seemed an impossible thing to find. He sup- 
posed he must travel clear around to the road side, 
or perhaps even to the front, before finding one. 
He was so thoroughly drenched now that it made 
very little difference to him personally whether the 
rain fell or ceased to fall. It ceased to fall with 
the suddenness that had characterized its beginning. 
One or two distinct crashes of thunder, rolling 
majestically off to lose themselves in a faint rumble, 
a sobbing of the tired wind in the tree-tops, then with 
a joyous flash the sun burst forth again and spanned 
the old gray roof behind the cypress palisades with 
a glorious rainbow. In one spot two or three of the 
cypress boards had yielded to the pressure of the 
storm and lay prone, leaving a gap quite wide 
enough for him to pass through. What was the 
use of standing on ceremony with Cap?’ He knew 
the back yard at Briarwood as well as at White- 


fields. There was the old smoke-house, and the 
dairy, and the hen-house, but the yard wasn’t quite 
so populous with darkies as it used to be. They 
used to be visible at every turn, but now there 
wasn't a living thing moving but one or two lean 
calves, just coming from under the shelter of the old 
smoke-house eaves to nibble the short grass that 
looked so preternaturally green under the rainbowed 
sky, and a few hens clucking eneouragingly to the 
broods, whose clustering little yellow legs were all 
that was visible of them from under her sheltering 
wings. It positively began to be awe-inspiring, this 
absence of stir of any sort. He'd find Cap.on the 
front gallery. Whata lonely spot it was, to be sure! 
He strode toward the back steps rapidly (his wet 
clothes were beginning to feel rather chilly), but as 
he reached the top one he stopped, and for onee in 
his life felt utterly unable to decide whether he 
should fly or stand his ground. 

The doors, both front and back. were wide open, 
giving a full view of the grand old hall, furnished 
just as Henry had remembered it all his life, with 
the comfortable straw settee on the side where the 
steps climbed up to the seeond story, and with the 
square table covered with books just opposite it. 
There was Cap, apparently sound asleep, on the 
settee, and, sitting close by his head in a low roeker, 
so close that by putting out her hand she could 
lay it on the mass of curly brown hair that elothed 
the sleeper’s head, sat a young woman whom Henry 
was quite sure he had never seen before. An im- 
mense doll lay in her lap, and all around and about 
the low, armless rocker she sat in was a litter of 
doll’s wardrobe and other childish things. She 
was engaged at that moment in arranging the tow 
curls on the head of the waxen -belle in her arms. 
Her task absorbed her so completely that Henry 
hive ample time to note the slender vrace of her 
form, the refined contour of her face, and the beauty 
of the hands that were busy with the doll’s toilet. 

Something caused her to glance upward Her 
large blue eyes dilated like a startled child's, her 
full red lips parted to give utterance to a moan 
such as a frightened animal might have made, she 
put one hand upon Cap’s sleeve and clutched it 
tightly, without once taking her distressed eyes off 
the bewildered man in the doorway. 

Her touch roused the sleeper. With a bound 
Van Dorn rose to his feet with an oath on his lips. 
Tt died away as he recognized Henry, and an ex- 
pression of mingled pain and perplexity swept over 
his handsome face, which, now that he saw it for the 
first time in daylight, looked old and careworn to 
the friend who had forced an entrance for himself. 

He came forward with a fair show of hospitality, 
and offered his hand with a nervous laugh. The 
pressure it received must have given him a mute 
assurance that, in spite of everything, some one 
still believed in him. 

“How did you get in?” he asked, leading his 
uninvited guest away from the hall out to the chairs 
on the back gallery, talking with nervous garru- 
lity the while. “ I’ve got but one gate, and the key 
of that is always in my pocket. Ah! I see !’’"—his 
quick eye fell on the broken slabs before Henry 
could explain. ‘ Well, perhaps it is just as well as 
itis. I’ve been wanting to talk the whole mess 
over with you ever since you got back, but—well "— 
he hesitated, turned to the hall, and said, in an 
ineffably gentle voice, * Poor little Nellie!” 

But there was no one in the hall. The girl with 
the great tender blue eyes and the huge doll and all 
the childish litter had disappeared as if by magie. 
Van Dorn turned back to his friend, and, laying 
both hands on his shoulders, said, in a serious voice : 

“Pm glad it’s happened so. I wasn't strong 
enough to ask you to come, but it’s all for the best. 
Yes, I'm glad it’s happened so.” 

But he did not look it. He motioned Henry 
toward one of the big gallery chairs, and, turning 
away from him, walked to the end of the gallery, 
where he played wild havoe with a clambering 
cypress vine, whose ambitious tendrils gave fleeting 
occupation to his nervous fingers. Henry watched 
him with affectionate concern. He was quite sure 
Cap was absolutely indifferent to the tendency of 
those vagrant tendrils. What was it he found it so 
hard to unburthen himself of 7 

“ Never mind that vine, Cap,” he said, presently, 
in a deeided voice ; “it can wait, and I ean’t.” 

“ You're going to stay all night 7” Cap said, ques- 
tioningly, coming over to him quickly. 

“T thought | was when I left home—but—” 

“ You doubt your welcome 7” 

* Don’t, old fellow. 


Dear old Hank! stay—if 
you can stand it.” 
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THE Home. 
ONE WAY OF TRAVELING. 


E were seated in the dining-room of one of 
the large hotels in Albany when we first saw 
them—two wholesome, motherly old ladies, full of 
life and interest. One wore a widow’s ruche and 
scant crape veil; both wore black dresses in good 
order, but ill-fitting cotton gloves completed toilets 
more noticeable for independence and comfort than 
style. Old-fashioned leather satchels; cotton um- 
brellas, capacious if somewhat faded, loosely rolled, 
to which equally capacious overshoes were tied, were 
carried and deposited carefully on the shelves of the 
gentlemen’s hat-rack in the dining-room. The 
waiter was greeted with looks of motherly interest 
that he had not the character to appreciate, and 
showed plainly that he felt demeaned to have so 
unfashionable a pair fall to his lot. A most cordial 
conversation was held over the bill of fare and an 
economical order given, which simply increased the 
waiter’s annoyance, to which the old ladies were 
indifferent, being entirely devoted to each other’s 
comfort. 

“English women, I’m sure,” said my companion. 
“ American women of that age would never think 
of traveling alone.” I did not protest openly, but 
inwardly resented the suggestion that any women 
on the face of the earth surpassed my own country- 
women in courage or endurance. We left them 
supping with keen enjoyment over chops and tea. 

The next morning we again encountered them in 
the dining-room. The younger came in somewhat 
flurried, and, dropping into a chair, said : “ I'll order 
for two. ‘Toast—brown. She never eats anything 
else for breakfast,” she added, confidentially, to the 
waiter, including usbyaglance. “Steak for me, and 
coffee. I always like something hearty mornings,” 
she soliloquized, as the waiter turned away. Pres- 
ently the widow appeared carrying a bunch of keys 
and greeting everybody in the dining-room with a 
smile. An animated discussion about recovered 
“luggage” followed, which was not finished when 
we left the dining-room. We met again in the 
ladies’ parlor, where the younger old lady told us 
she was waiting for her sister, who had gone to pay 
the bill. The volume of love, admiration, respect, 
and awe the old lady threw into those two words, 
‘my sister,” is a memory for a lifetime. ‘ She’s 
been all over the world, seen everything. Been to 
Japan, China, India, the Mediterranean, every- 
where, and seen everything.”” Here the much- 
traveled lady entered, but was not at all disturbed 
to find herself the subject of the monologue. “I 
told her she must see the Hudson River; that. I 
did not believe she ever saw anything finer ; so we're 
going down to-day. She sails for England Satur- 
day, and we left home so to have three days in New 
York to go about. My, though, she’s seen every- 
thing! Met lots of people, and can tell about all 
she’s seen.” And all the while “sister” sat com- 
placently smiling and giving assenting nods. 

When the porter brought the “luggage” from 
the room he was told, as he waited for the custom- 
ary tip, that the bill was paid. 

“I never had so much trouble with luggage as 
I’ve had on this journey. I thought you never had 
any trouble in this country. I went over to the dock 
and saw it. It was very well for them to tell me it 
was safe, but I wanted to know that it was. I saw 
it, and now I feel easy.” And the round face, that 
resembled nothing so much as a luscious peach in 
coloring, beamed with shrewd satisfaction. After 
we had taken our seats in the royally luxurious 
saloon of the * New York,” the old ladies were dis- 
covered sitting in a warm corner by the wheel- 
box, one in the straight seats that line the wall 
below the windows, and the other in a low chair 
which brought her bonnet on a line with the window 
sill. Looking about, two seats were discovered that 
faced the bow and commanded full sweep of the 
river. With a half-formulated thought that one who 
had such experience in traveling ought to know bet- 
ter how to select favorable positions, one of us went 
over to them and suggested the change to the more 
favorable position. With many thanks and evi- 
dences of gratitude, the change was made, and the 
old ladies settled in comfortable chairs in the most 
favorable position in the saloon, and left to each 
other’s companionship. 

Having grown up with the belief that gray hairs 
were always an indication of feebleness of body, and 
corresponding weakness of will, that gray hair was 
the indication of second childhood, and demanded 
the care and protection of childhood, there was an 
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undercurrent of anxiety about these most capable 
women that was simply the evidence of a tendency 
to assume care. Occasional glances toward the old 
ladies revealed them quietly seated, and apparently 
interested. ‘I wonder how the old ladies are enjoy- 
ing this ’’”” was queried as we watched the clouds 
rolling over the valley. The banks of the jetties 
were covered with bushes just showing the first 
tints of autumn, while the water, curled by the 
steamer, washed over the golden-rod and purple 
asters that hung over the banks as if to drink from 
the river’s brink. 

Fearing that the old ladies would miss any of the 
beauties of that wonderful day, when water, air, 
and sky combined to make perfection, and smiling 
inwardly at the fears, one of us went over to see 
them. The boat had rounded the turn that brings 
the Catskills in full view. ‘The clouds hid the val- 
ley between the river and the mountains, giving just 
the peaks above tumbled fields of snow; peaks that 
were a purple black, with thin veils of clouds hiding 
them for a moment and then floating up to the mild 
blue of the heavens that suggested the changing 
colors of an opal. Surely they must see, and we 
must be sure that they did. ‘The handsome face of 
the English widow had won our hearts at once. 
With hardly a glance, one of us hurried over, and, 
stopping back of her chair, suddenly realized that 
she was reading “* Miss Middleton’s Lover.” When 
spoken to, she looked up with a dreamy smile and 
said, “‘ Oh, yes, it’s quite pretty,” and fastened her 
eyes on her page. In great triumph she bade ““ good- 
by” at Twenty-second Street, saying, “ I’ve finished 
my book.” 


THE WORK OF MINISTERING. 


By MarcGaret E. SANGSTER. 
OMETIMES a text which we have read a thou- 


sand times suddenly flashes upon us with a 
new significance, filling us with gladness and gird- 
ing us with strength for duty, however onerous. 
We are cumbered with care, and rise in the morn- 
ing with the feeling of a burden too great for us to 
carry; so much must go through our hands, be 
done under our eyes, ere the ringing of the bell for 
even-song ; we are tired beforehand at the very 
thought of the journey, and as for taking time to 
read the Bible, to pray, to enter into the closet and 
shut the door, all that seems like the wil est 
extravagance, a sort of spiritual indulgence which 
more favored souls may afford, but which does not 
belong to us, who are so busy and so bound. We 
find ourselves drifting along some such tratk as this, 
in the unformulated consciousness which hangs 
nebulous and depressing over life: others may fold 
their hands and sit still, others may enter an ora- 
tory and pour out their souls, but we, with the rooms 
to sweep, the pickles to finish, the children’s frocks 
to make, the furs to unpack, the baby to follow and 
keep out of mischief—we must be up and doing. It 
is shocking, but to many a burdened housekeeper, in 
these days when the actual so predominates over the 
ideal, prayer and Bible reading, and time for quiet 
thought, appear almost a waste of moments which 
should be spent in work. To how few of us Protestants 
is it the habit of the life to begin the day, on first 
wakening, with that act of devotion which is the in- 
itial injunction of the Roman Church to her obedi- 
ent children ; viz., an ascription of praise to God, and 
a word of consecration to him ! 

We forget that contact with the Divine means 
reinforcement to the human, that complaint of our 
cares returns upon us in sevenfold weakness, while 
the heart’s ery to the throne brings invisible help- 
ers to our aid, summons the relief corps of the an- 

els. 

‘ Tired or hurried or harassed as we may be, the 
experience of most proves that time spent in prayer 
is time well spent. It is a rest amid the strife, a 
pause for breathing, a bit of heaven let down upon 
the earth. And sometimes it comes to us, amid all 
the discords and jars, to realize what our favorite 
Thorold so beautifully says in his little book, * The 
Presence of Christ,” * Really, I feel God’s love to 
us, and our love to him, is the very highest blessed- 
ness of which the human soul is capable. There is 
a lavishness in all true love, which only those who 
truly love can understand. That God should love 
me, and yet refuse me anything for my good, is as 
utterly impossible as that he should cease to be 
God.” 

Keeping fast hold of the chain which links us in 
our unrest, our perturbation, our weariness, to the 
tranquillity, changelessness, and strength of our 
Father in heaven, we are made able to undertake 


our work, whatever its nature, in a different and 
diviner spirit. The work is dignified by our entire 
change of attitude. No longer mere drudgery, the 
lowliest form of service for others becomes minis- 
tering, and in ministering we are allied to Christ. 
Whether it be ours to.spread the table with dainty 
food or with humble fare, to amuse and control 
little children, to sympathize with our friends and 
kindred in their joys and sorrows, to smile at the 
wedding or weep at the funeral, it is ministering, 
all of it. 

Nothing over which we can pray is henceforward 
commonplace or trivial. And my dear New Testa- 
ment, that worn compendium of marching orders, 
bids me think nothing too trivial for prayer, but 
“in everything, by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving,” am I to make my “ requests known 
unto God.” 

This was the light which gleamed to-day from a 
morning’s look at a passage in St. Paul’s letter to 
the Ephesians. 


MAID AND MISTRESS. 


By Daisy Ruopes CAMPBELL. 


» reading the many articles lately written on the 

servant question, and hearing as I do so constant- 
ly of the duties of the mistress to the maid, I am 
moved to write a little on the other side of the ques- 
tion. ‘That a Christian woman owes consideration 
toward the employees in her household, we take for 
granted ; but must we always be the ones to play the 
kindly Samaritan in our life’s journey—must we, 
the “cruel and hard-hearted,” or merely “selfish 
and indifferent,” mistresses, be the angels, the saints 
of the household, never expecting, wishing, or de- 
manding any return ? 

I must say that, in my experience of a dozen 
years or more, I have seen and known more of 
ingratitude and high-handed tyranny among the 
“ down-trodden” than among the more favored class, 
so called. 

Perhaps it may be as well to say right here, for 
fear some shrewd reader may hastily conclude that 
the writer is one of those women who are constantly 
changing servants, and who are never satisfied, that 
the contrary is the case, and that, except in rare 
cases, my girls have stayed with me three and four 
years, and that I’m considered fortunate among 
women in this respect. 

But it is of what I have seen and known that I 
wish to speak. Here, near at hand, for instance, 
is a girl or woman of the better class of Lrish, of 
respectable, worthy family, and who has lived years 
in a family who have been kind, considerate, and 
generous toward her, while she on her part pro- 
fesses ardent affection for each and every member 
of the family. But after the .aughters marry and 
leave the home-nest, they find on their return visits 
a changed Bridget. Heretofore her “tantrums” 
have been few and very far between, but now they 
are freely exhibited ; and in spite of lightened labor 
and kind consideration on the party of the family, 
a cloud rests over these long-anticipated reunions, 
all on account of the ugly temper and contrariness 
of one servant. Still, they remember past service 
and overlook these peculiarly trying times, until at 
last human nature can bear no more. During one 
of these visits, and after an illness and long rest on 
Bridget’s part, during which time the mistress has 
been kindness itself, the former is back in her place 
but a day or two when the good German woman 
already there is made toleave. Bridget makes the 
place too hot for her. Then Bridget suddenly an- 
nounces that she herself must leave—she is not well 
enough to stay. Her doctor is visited, who declares 
that it will not hurt her at all to remain where 
washing and ironing are sent out of the house, a 
second maid to wait upon her and wash dishes, 
while a third attends to the upstairs work. But 
go Bridget must, only adding, as a great favor, that 
she will wait until a substitute is provided. ‘This is 
not easy to procure, but finally a colored woman is 
to come in three days. Before that time, as the 
mistress steps out of her door to attend a tea-party, 
she is, to her amazement, confronted by Bridget, who 
announces her immediate departure, “ without 
rhyme or reason,” leaving the one whom she 
professes to honor and adore in a very bad pre- 
dicament. 

Then there is the friend with five servants, who, 
when convalescent after a severe illness, has screens 
put in the windows of her country house, and has 
unheard-of trouble in getting the shavings removed 
from the lawn, each one of the five declaring it is 
not his or her place to do so, until every one of them 
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is finally set to work at once, and the lawn is in 
order. 

There is another maid who, after living in akind 
home for a year, leaves the mistress, in feeble health 
and with guests in the house, to “ do her own work.” 
There is still another who leaves without warning 
a mother of young children, to find in the morning 
no breakfast, no fire, no girl. 

But I will not multiply such incidents. This town 
may be an exception, but, while there are instances 
where the girls have not been treated fairly, there 
are far more—say twenty to one—where the in- 
gratitude and malicious treatment have been entirely 
on the side of the maid. 

I may be mistaken, but I have gone so far as to 
see in the mistress the “ white slave,’ who, when 
she has guests in the house, must make all kinds of 
concessions, or run the risk of losing all the pleasure 
of her expected visit; must be patient and forbear- 
ing, no matter how many “capers” her reigning 
divinity may indulge; must be ready at any time 
during the “ hot season’ to allow the maid a vaca- 
tion; must listen while the maid dictates what she 
is willing to do, and what not; and either meekly 
give in on every point, compromise (rarely), or enter 
the kitchen herself. 

I am speaking more now of families who employ 
but one servant. Where two or more are in the 
house, the perplexities thicken. If the cook and 
housemaid are * intimates,” hours are wasted in talk 
and idling ; if inimical—oh, the sour looks and gen- 
eral topsy-turviness ! 

Of course, one may remind us of our superior 
advantages, and that we must be the ones to set the 
good example. Granted, all that. Yet are we to 
expect nothing in return’ ‘The class of servants of 
whom I know go to church regularly, hear practical 
sermons on right living and acting—they know the 
right from the wrong. The Scripture says, “ Mas- 
ters, give to your servants that which is just and 
equal ;” but it also says, “Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your masters according to the flesh, 
in singleness of heart, not with eye service,” ete. 

But * Blessed is she who expects nothing, for so she 
will never be disappointed,” must, for our own happi- 
ness and philosophy, be our maxim, until that state 
of life is reached where the conscientious, perplexed 
woman, ever striving to keep up to her own high 
standard of honor. may be met with a like principle 
in those she employs. where the maid may serve 
with a real loyal attachment such as we read of in 
old romances. Speed the happy day, say I, when 
this utopian existence may become a blessed real- 
ity. Until that time may we still struggle and 
strive not to lose our faith in human nature ; may 
we—the mistresses—keep our tempers, possess our 
souls in patience though our best china break, and 
wait for the Maid of the Future. 


OUR FRESH AIR FUND. 

N appeal was made in the issue of The Christian 
Union of July 19 for funds to send a young 
working-girl of fourteen to the country for four 
weeks. ‘The response to that appeal was so gener- 
ous that eleven working-girls were sent to the 
country for two weeks each. Ten of these girls 
were members of a working-girls’ society of Brook- 
lyn. They were girls who earned such small wages 
that it was impossible for them to bear any portion 
of the expense of thei: outing; girls who had been 
out of work and worried to the verge of illness ; 

girls who were ill because of overwork. 

The daily struggles of these girls were known to 
the women associated with them in the work of the 
society, so every girl was deserving of sharing the 
blessing of pure air, good food, and the beauty God 
has so generously lavished, with those who desired 
to share with them. The eleventh girl had been ill 
all winter, and was brought to the writer by her 
Sunday-school teacher, who had known her from 
childhood. The entire expense of these outings 
was $85.76; the amount received, 5215.50 ; leaving 
a balance of 3127.54. This sum we have decided 
to use as a sick and relief fund for young working- 
girls. 

Cases are frequently met during the winter where 
a week's rest would save a girl from a long illness. 
Many times a girl who is ill would recover much 
more rapidly if she knew her board was paid—that 
she would not have to work months to meet the debt 
incurred by her illness. Many times a girl’s health 
is ruined for life because she is forced to return to 
work before she is able. 

In many lines of employment the dull season 
follows immediately after the holidays, and hun- 
dveds of girls are thrown out of employment. The 


quicker and more versatile get employment in 
other lines that carry them over this dull season, 
but hundreds of girls, whose wages are so small 
that they cannot save enough to meet this season, 
are burdened with a debt that often crushes them 
to the earth, some never to stand erect in conscious 
integrity again. It is to help in these emergencies 
of the working-girl’s life that this fund will be 
used, and we believe that in so applying it we will 
give greatest satisfaction to our readers, who have 
so generously contributed. 

The Christian Union is in warm and sympathetic 
personal communication with several of the societies 
maintained for and by working-girls. 

The treasurers of three of these societies will 
each receive the sum of $42.50 as a sick and relief 
fund. The societies selected are those whose mem- 
bers are receiving on the average from $2 to $5 
per week, and where the ladies associated are, with 
few exceptions, women of moderate means. Reports 
of cases assisted will be given in these columns. 

In making this disposition of the money we 
believe we are carrying out the wishes of the 
contributors, giving the surest relief from over- 
work, worry, and discouragement, to self-supporting 
women. And, knowing these workers as we do, 
we believe it is the only way to relieve those who 
would absolutely refuse financial aid from a person 
whom they met frequently. Coming from unknown 
friends whom they will never face as benefactors 
will protect the self-respect of many of these girls 
whose souls would be scorched by what they would 
term charity. 

We may not understand the distinctions made 
by certain grades of society, but we show our 
wisdom when we deal with that grade recogni«ing 
its sentiments, its s andards, its aims. 

Hoping we have met the wishes of our readers, 
we begin our winter's work. 

A WOMANLY DEFECT. 
EVeERTSON SMITH. 


By HELEN 


HEN the baby cries for the moon we do not 
blame the darling, because we know that, its 
sense of proportions being yet undeveloped, it has 
not discovered that of the two equally and highly 
desirable shining objects, the silver sugar-bowl and 
the moon, while the one may be touched by putting 
forth a tiny hand, the other cannot be reached 
though grasped for never so eagerly. 

In another way the sense of proportions, or 
relative values, is as undeveloped in most women as 
it is in all babies, and hence a great deal of the blame 
which women receive is at once just and unjust. 
Just, inasmuch as this deficiency often leads them 
to do excessively foolish things; and unjust, inas- 
much as the women are not themselves to blame for 
the defects of their early training. 

One of the strongest proofs of this lack of a 
proper sense of comparative values is shown by the 
shopping mania among our sex. No one with this 
sense would ever commit the blunder of spending 
dollars in car-fares or carriage-hire, and days of 
time that cannot be reckoned by dollars, in order to 
purchase for twenty-five dollars an article whose 
standard price is twenty-eight dollars. Yet this is 
done continually by good women who think it their 
duty to be economical. If you tell them that the 
first duty of the house-mother—beautifal German 
expression, showing her double responsi)hilities—is 
to attend to the moral and physical well-being of 
her household, and to see that her husband's income, 
be the same small or large, shall yield him the 
greatest possible return in comforts or luxuries, she 
will yield an eager but uncomprehending assent. 

I often pity the family bread-winner when I hear 
him trying to impress upon his wife the necessity 
of economy, knowing as I do that her deficient sense 
of proportions is rendering all his sensible remarks 
vut an unknown tongue in her ears. And at the 
same time I pity the wife who really wishes to do 
what is best, and who is so sincerely convinced that 
she is saving where she is only wasting. “ holding 
fast of the spiggot while the wine is running out of 
the bung.” 

One good woman, whose hushand had given her 
a curtain lecture on economy, spent the whole of 
the next evening in tears because her hushand did 
not appreciate her efforts to profit by his lessons, as 
evinced by the fact that she had that day (with the 
thermometer at 90° in the shade) walked from 
Eighty-fourth Street, near Lexington Avenue, to the 
corner of Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, to 
buy there for one of her children a doll for four dol- 
lars which near her residence would have cost $4.50. 
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her mind. And the other fact that her own time 
and strength were of far more worth than the ear- 
fares and the difference on the doll’s price—sup- 
posing the purchase to have been a necessary one— 
appeared equally far from her comprehension. Her 
sense of proportions was in fault, and I pitied both 
husband and wife, because their case was hopeless. 

The same woman allows all her family marketing 
to be done by her servants, who, of course, buy of 
the butcher and grocer who please them best and 
make them the most presents, paying whatever price 
is asked, and taking any quality and any weights 
that may be offered, while she—well-meaning 
woman—is bending wearily over her eutting-board 
trying to eke out from a yard and a quarter of ten- 
cent muslin a garment which could be eut from a 
yard and a half without trouble. 

She does not even know (“ because she has no 
time to attend to such matters "’) that she is paying 
twenty-four cents per pound for chops the like of 
which her neighbor gets for sixteen cents per pound. 
It does not occur to her that good milk and good 
measure at ten cents per quart is cheaper than poor 
milk and short measure at six cents. She cannot 
see that a bushel of new potatoes at one dollar is 
worth more and will go twice as far as the same 
quantity of old and “sprouted ” potatoes at fifty 
cents. She will blame her servants for wasting the 
ends of a loaf of bread (value about one cent), and 
sees the ribs of roast beef (so valuable for soup) 
thrust into the garbage pail, with a pound or so of 
beef still upon them, without a word of remon- 
strance. 

This familiar defect of a sense of proportions is 
in some measure the effect of mistaking “ wishes 
for horses.” The poor soul knows that her inten- 
tions are good, hence she expects the result to be 
so. The truth that results ensue from actions, not 
motives, seems to be exceedingly difficult for women 
to grasp. The wife who truly wishes to be saving, 
reasons that therefore she is so, and praises her own 
economy when by half a day’s patching she has 
repaired an undergarment which could be bought 
new for seventy-five cents or less. 

I know a mother whose two highly accomplished 
young daughters cau each earn from 3700 to $1,000 
per year as visiting teachers. ‘The mother thinks it 
very wrong for them to give these lessons, “ beeause 
there is not sufficient time left to do their own sew- 
ing!” In vain are the reasonings and demonstra- 
tions of husband and daughters; she cannot be 
persuaded that the latter are not losing money by 
persisting with their work. 

It is probably this same ill-developed sense of 
proportions that makes an old woman dress and 
deport herself as if still eighteen, to imagine that 
because her neck and arms were then beautiful 
that they are still so at fifty or more. And it is 
again the same thing which leads to undertaking to 
do more in one hour than can well be done in two. 
Who has not been kept waiting by a dear little 
woman who comes in all smiling unconsciousness 
thereof, though her appointment was for ten o'clock 
and she “only stopped” to write a note, and mend 
her glove, and change her bonnet, and give the 
orders for dinner, and to ask at dear Annie’s door 
for the new recipe for oyster pie, and tell her about 
Alice’s wedding, and find out where Mary got her 
new cloak, after rising from the breakfast-table at 
9:45! Lovely woman is apt to think there are 120 
minutes in every hour, and nothing can persuade her 
that she is wrong. 

This trait is one that all men recognize us to 
possess, and laugh at or scold at according to the 
amount of inconvenience entailed or their passing 
humor ; but it is not often recognized by ourselves, 
though it is a very real and serious defect, and one 
quite curable by early training; a sort of training 
that boys receive naturally in the way of their 
pursuits, but which only comes to girls through the 
thoughtful instructions of parents and teachers, com- 
pelling them to consider the comparative usefulness 
of this or that employment, the comparative value 
of this or that purchase, the due relations between 
time and money, health and pleasure, home and 
society, mind and dress. 


To cure perspiring hands there is nothing beiter 
than to steep them in a solution made of one 
gramme of tincture of myrrh to half a pint of rain 
water. Do this several times a day, and also rab 
the hands frequently with lavender water or eau 
de Cologne. Lemon is always good for the hands. 
It cleans them as well as soap and makes them soft. 
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PICKED UP. 
S raise the pile of plush or velvet, dampen on 


the wrong side with clean cold water, then hold 
tight across the face of a hot iron, and rub up the 
crushed spot with a clean stiff brush. 

Pigeons are good when the breasts are plump 
and red looking. The flesh of an old one is dark, 
and the breast is not so plump. Squabs are plump, 
soft-skinned, with almost pink flesh. 

To keep green vegetables for a day or two, 
sprinkle with water and place them on a cellar 
floor. Fruit should not be kept in the cellar, but 
put out singly and stood in a dark, dry, cool place. 

Green corn and lima beans deteriorate more 
quickly than any other vegetables: they should be 
spread out singly on the cool cellar floor as quickly 
as possible after they come from the market. 

Pongee silk must be washed in tepid lather; 
soap must never touch it, as it makes it harsh ; 
hung to drain without wringing after being well 
rinsed, then folded while very damp, rolled in a 
cloth, and ironed after twelve hours. 

Twenty drops of carbolic acid evaporated from a 
hot shovel will go far to banish flies from a room, 
while a bit of camphor gum, the size of a walnut, 
held over a lamp till it is consumed, will do the 
same for the festive mosquito. 

Mean oilcloth with a wet towel pinned over a 
stiff broom, and rub with long sweeping strokes. 
Matting should be washed with strong salt water 
and a clean eloth, and do it if possible at midday, 
to insure quick drying, which prevents discolora- 
tion. 

To renoyate velvet, free from dust by laying 
face down and whipping smartly; then brush with 
a camel’s-hair brush, damp on the wrong side with 
borax water, and hang, pile inward, in the sunshine 
to dry, taking care that there is no fold or wrinkle 
on the line. 

Poultry should have a smooth, clean-looking skin, 
hoth on the body and feet. If young, the lower 
part of the breastbone will be cartilage. Try this 
carefully, as some of our dealers are so unfortunate 
as to break the ends of the breasts, which to an 
untrained marketer gives them the fecling of car- 
tilage. 

Many of the so-called cheap cuts of meat are 
preferable ; for instance, the shoulder of mutton is 
much more delicate than- the leg, and, as few 
persons know, the price is low. The English, who 
of all people know what good mutton is, always 
vive the leg to the household, and save the shoulder 
for guests or first table. However, meat is not the 
only thing you must learn to choose. 

Wash mirrors in warm suds, then dust with 
whiting from a muslin bag, and polish with chamois 
skin. 

It is false economy to buy stale anything; the 
freshest is none too good, especially at this season 
of the year. 

Buy perfectly fresh fruit and vegetables free 
from sprouts, and only in quantities that admit of 
immediate use. 

Rub your lamp chimneys after washing with dry 
salt, and you will be surprised at the new brilliance 
of your lights. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


PERLEY HEATH. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


By MaArGARET SIDNEY. 
V. 
IM strode heavily down Ashtop Place in Clyde- 
port. looking about him on all sides for No. 23. 
The passers-by instinctively gave him plenty of 
room on the sidewalk, and eyed him with undis 
guised curiosity. 

“ What in creation are you looking at?” exclaimed 
Jim to one of these who thus honored him. “ You 
go your way and I'll go mine. Take your eyes off.” 
- “ Here’s a strange bird,” called out the man ad- 
dressed to another driving by on a grocery wagon. 
“He ain’t what you eall city born, but he’s got some 
of the hayseed out of his hair.” 

Jim, having found No. 25, a large, gray stone 
mansion, dashed up the steps, flinging all comments 
on his personal appearance and manners to the 
winds, and violently clanged the brass knocker. 

A smart housemaid opened the door with a look 
of astonishment. 

“Old lady in?” 
over the threshold. 


asked Jim, one foot immediately 
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“She don’t see any one so early in the morning,” 
said the maid, involuntarily retreating, whereat Jim 
stepped in and passed down the wainscoted hall a 
bit. 

“Oh, don’t she? Then I’m lucky, ’cause we 
sha’n’t be interrupted. Where is she?” He had 
already tried one door, and, finding it locked, now 
turned back and looked at the girl as if he expected 
an answer. 

“ What is your name?” she asked, half frightened 
at his temerity, yet holding to her accustomed pert- 
ness. | 
“Forgot to bring my card,” said Jim, witha short 
laugh. “Oh, you may say I’m from Cherryfield, 
where her niece, Mrs. Heath, lives. I’ve got impor- 
tant news. Go ahead, girl, and take me where she 
is, and not stand there staring like a fool.” 

The housemaid tossed her head and tried to 
resent this free speech, but ended by throwing ajar 
a door around an angle of the hall, and pointing 
within. 

Into the large, old-fashioned morning room, with 
hickory logs crackling across the fire-dogs, and the 
sunshine streaming through the heavy yellow bro- 
cade curtains, Jim stumbled rapidly. Madam 
Crayford sat before the fire in a stiff, high-backed 
chair, reading the morning journal. She looked up 
astonished, and said, sharply, “* Hannah, take this 
person out. I see no one, you know.” 

* He would come,” said the maid. 
keep him back, madam.” 

Jim felt a lump rise in his throat at sight of the 
old lady as he strode in. 

“Morning, marm,” he said.“ I’m from Cherry- 
field, and I’ve got something to tell you.” 

Curiosity for once got the better of Madam Cray- 
ford. 

* Have they caught the burglars ?” she demanded, 
leaning forward and casting away the newspaper. 

“ No'm,” said Jim, swallowing hard. “ They’re 
still at large. ‘This is to keep that girl from listen- 
ing.” he added, abruptly, going back and closing the 
door. 

The old lady watched him with widened eyes. 

“This is a very singular proceeding,” she re- 
marked as he came back and planted himself before 
her chair. 

* Yes'm.” said Jim; “never had oceasion to do 
it before.” 

‘Have the goodness to tell your business and be 
gone,” said Madam Crayford, “if you have any- 
thing to say. If not, you needn’t be at the trouble 
to wait.” For Jim’s tongue seemed suddenly to 
refuse to perform any service for him, such as a 
well-ordered tongue should, and he stood twirling 
his hat irresolutely. 

“You got a drink of water handy ?” he asked, 
suddenly. ‘ I’m dreadful dry, b’en walking so far.” 

Madam Crayford took her eyes from his pictur- 
esque person long enough to get out of her chair, 
go to the oak sideboard, fill a glass, and hand to him. 

* T should say you had something on your mind 
if I expressed my opinion,” she observed, bestowing 
on him a keen sidelong gaze. “ That’s worse than 
a dry throat to make a man tongue-tied.” 

“You bet tis,” cried Jim, eagerly draining the 
glass at one swallow. “ Land! but maybe I can 
tell now.” He mopped his face with the red 
handkerchief he drew from his pocket, while the 
old lady returned to her chair, leaned back in it, 
folded her hands, and never removed her eyes from 
him. 

* Perhaps you remember the night of the bur- 
glary ?” began Jim, plunging ahead recklessly, and 
pointing with his thumb in the direction he supposed 
Cherryfield to lie. 

“T have a dim recollection of the night,” said 
Madam Crayford, dryly, “though, fortunately for 
me, I did not see the burglars.” 

* No,” said Jim. ‘ Well, p’r’aps you don’t know 
what you ought to. This is my business here this 
morning. That girl there, Perley—” 

“Please speak more respectfully of my niece,” 
interrupted the old lady, with dignity. 

“Land! being your niece wouldn't make no dif- 
ference,’ said Jim, bluntly. “I couldn’t say no 
more in favor of her if I was to call her an angel, 
which you ain't, marm.” 

Madam Crayford bit her nether lip hard, but 
she could not restrain the grim smile that would 
make itself seen around her mouth. After the first 
astonishment its appearance brought forth, Jim 
proceeded. 

“She saved your life. You'd ’a’ been stiff as a 
stick, like enough, that next morning, and somebody 
else would sit here now a-reading your papers, if it 


hadn't been for her.” 


“T couldn't 


“ Indeed |” said the old lady; “this is interest- 
ing.” 

** Interesting !” exploded Jim ; “ but you’re a cool 
one. ‘Thunder !”’ 

“You may proceed, if you have anything more to 
say,’ remarked Madame Crayford, dryly. 

“ Well, maybe you might like to know that that 
girl met those burglars—two of “em.” 

“Oh, then you know the number,” said Madam 
Crayford, coolly interrupting ; “‘ perhaps other de- 
tails may come out that may be as interesting,” 

“Did you s’pose I’d come to your old dungeon 
without intending to make a clean breast of it?” 
cried Jim, in a temper. “ Darn it all! but ’tain’t 
the pleasure of a conversation with you, I'd have 
you to know.” 

“Go on,” said the old lady. 

“ Well, she met those two burglars, and she stood 
up to’em. Land! but I can see her now—I can't 
get her eyes out of here ”—Jim thumped bis breast 
violently —* big and brown and shining. ‘ You may 
kill me, but you shall never kill Aunt Crayford,’ 
she says, and then she let out a scream fit to raise 
the dead, and we run.” 

* But not before you had tried to kill her,’’ said 
Madam Crayford, whose old heart was leaping fast, 
while the thin lips were quiet as ever. 

“Thunder! I didn’t,” cried Jim, in dismay. 
“ What do you take me for—a devil ?” 

“ Yes,” said the old lady, quietly. 

“ Much obliged,” said Jim ; “it comes real handy 
for you and me to pass compliments. Well, never 
mind; she was knocked down, but this arm saved 
her from the blow, and the next moment we was 
off, for we could hear the neighbors’ windows flying 
up. 

“ What do you expect me to do about all this?” 
asked Madam Crayford, after a hush over the old 
room—* put you in prison ?” 

* Not much,” said Jim. “I ain't fond of such 
I'm going around the world. On my way 
now. 

“Ah!” said Madam Crayford, with a smile. 

“It’s the girl,” cried Jim, impulsively ; then he 
took a step forward and bent his blazing eyes on the 
seamed and withered face till they burned into her 
very soul. “She wouldn't tell of me—she’ll go to 
her grave, and never let the truth be known; she’s 
4a £ to save my sister's name from disgrace, 
and—” 

* Who is your sister ?” asked Madam Crayford, 
quietly. 

“None of your business,” said Jim, irritably. 
“ T've come to tell what I like, not to be questioned. 
Well, unless I give out the facts, you'll finger your 
blasted money till you drop off, leaving nobody to 
eare. You owe her something now.” 

“Ah !—Madam Crayford got abruptly out of 
her chair again, and began to pace up and down 
the long room. After a turn or two she stopped 
opposite Jim, who was intently watching each move- 
ment, and said, “ It isn’t usually the custom to deal 
soft speeches to one who has ineffectually tried to 
murder you in your bed, but I rather like you.” 

“ What are you going to do about the girl ?”’ cried 
Jim, heedless of all else. 

“ As you have been so ready with your tongue,” 
said Madam Crayford, “ I will be equally confiding. 
I may not be known for my tenderness, but I have 
been watching Perley all these years. and seeing 
what stuff she is made of.” 

“What are you going to po for her ?”” demanded 
Jim, impatiently. 

“ Hoity, toity ! my fine fellow,” cried the old lady, 
irritably, “ who are you, to come hurrying me up to 
my duty ?” and she set out once more on a rapid 
pacing of the apartment. 

Jim folded his arms across his broad chest and 
watched her. “ Tain’t much to tell other folks their 
duty, and there’s where you are right,” he said, 
“ but Pll say this thing—that you can’t buy an inch 
of time with your money, and by’m-by you'll be will- 
ing to give your old head to get her a good education.” 

“ Education!” The old lady turned on him 
scornfully. “ A fig for it all as they have it nowa- 
days! Yes, stick a girl into a college, and cram 
her with all the ologies, and then see what she is 
good for with everybody pampering and _ praising 
her. No, my niece shall prove herself worthy of 
an education first, and appreciate it when it is given 
to her.” 

“She'll be an angel, sure,” said Jim, positively. 
“if she warn’t one already, before she gets learning 
from your hand.” 

“You are going around the world, did you say ?” 
suddenly demanded Madam Crayford, facing him. 

“That's about it,” replied Jim, not moving. 
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The old lady marched over to an old-fashioned 
secretary in the corner; from within the pocket of 
her black satin gown she drew a key, that, fitted to 
its lock, soon brought to view a leathern purse. 

“ This may not exactly keep you as a gentleman,” 
she said, coming back, and taking out a roll of bills, 
“ but it will frighten want away several times. Here, 
hold your hand.” 

“Blast it! blast it!’ exclaimed Jim, starting 
back in a passion. ‘ A curse on the money, say I,” 
spurning it with his fingers, and, unable to control 
his excitement, he ended by shaking them in her 
face. 

“There! there!” said Madam Crayford, * all’s 
said that need be, when you refuse it. I can’t say 
I like you the less for doing it. Now go; and rest 
assured that I'll look out for Perley before this 
night goes over my head.” 

Without another word, Jim darted to the door, 
opened it, and strode out as abruptly as he had 
entered. His voyage around the world had fairly 
begun. 

Madam Crayford resumed her chair, and sat long 
thinking ; at the end of her cogitations she went to 
the secretary again, wrote a note, and rang the bell. 
The housemaid popped in her head. 

“ Hannah, take this note around to Lawyer Liver- 
more’s; then come back; I shall have another to 

“Yes, madam,” said the girl, using her eyes to 
the utmost on the impassive face, if perchance it 
might divulge anything of the strange interview. 
“ That man’s gone; ran out like a crazy creature,” 
she volunteered, unable to satisfy herself. 

“Very well,” said the old lady, carelessly. 
“There, hurry, Hannah; then return as I told 
you.” 

The baffled maid seized the letter and withdrew. 

“ Now I’ve summoned him,” said the old lady to 
herself, “ half the battle is over; when he gets here, 
I’m all prepared in my mind to overhaul that will. 
This day’s disclosure makes a new deal necessary. 
The man, whoever he is, speaks the truth. The 
money belongs to Perley.” And. drawing up another 
sheet of paper, she wrote thus : 

“ Niece Perley : 

“Tt is not in reason to expect me to put my head into 
the power of thieves again ; and as the time for another 
visit from me will soon be here again, I find it necessary 
to ask you to come to me. I also would like your 
mother to accompany you; and you may say to her 
that it appears to me the best way to close the brown 
house, and make up your minds to stay in Ashtep Place 
for an indefinite period, as I shall now place you under 
proper instruction befitting your position in life as my 
niece. The inclosed check will cover all necessary ex- 
penses incident to your removal. 

“ Your affectionate aunt, 
CRAYFORD.” 


Perley raced over with the note as soon as her 
mother had read it, to pour the whole thing into 
good Mrs. Blossom’s ears. ‘The minister's wife 
hurried her, note and all, into the study, and, not- 
withstanding it was Saturday morning, remorselessly 
dragged her husband off from his sermon, while she 
read the asiounding news. 

“Tt’s come! it’s come!” cried Perley. “ You 
see, I knew aunt would do everything right in good 
time.” 

“Hem! hem!” said Mr. Blossom, settling his 
spectacles, and taking the note. “ It is possible she 
has met with a change.” 

Secretly he thought, “ Perhaps it is the sermon 
she heard on a late visit to Cherryfield. She 
was so very attentive as she sat with eyes fastened 
on my face while I spoke of the imperative necessity 
of the preparation of the aged for death. How 
glad I am now that I preached it!” * 

* Well, child,” he said, with a complacent smile, 
“you will find your aunt quite different, | think. 
I wish you joy of your good fortune.” 

Mrs. Blossom folded the girl to her motherly 
heart. ‘“ Don't you trust too much to that, Perley, 
dear,” she cried. “ The old Adam gets the better of 
us once in a while, profession or no profession ; 
and it stands to reason an old sinner isn’t let off 
easy, but will fall back in her accustomed tracks 
pretty often. But go; and may the Lord bless you 
forever and ever.” And the good soul wiped off 
the tears that would fall over the round face. 

“Tf we could only take you with us!” eried the 


girl, throwing her arms around the plump figure. 
“and dear Mr. Blossom ! 
to us.” 

The minister looked out of the window and 
coughed slightly, and the rising moisture in his throat 
and a dimness over his spectacles made him get up 
abruptly and go to the window, where he stood look- 


You have been so good 


ing at the landscape until such time as he felt it 
best to turn back again. Mrs. Blossom cried silent- 
ly on, as Perley clung to her. 

“ Martha,” at last said the minister, “ we desire 
the child’s good, and this thing is what we have all 
been praying for.” 

“But I didn’t think it would come so soon,” 
sobbed the good woman. 

‘And so do we often distrust the Lord,” said the 
minister, reprovingly. ‘* No—no, rather let us re- 
joice with Perley, and bid her godspeed to get that 
education that she longs for, and that will work 
good service in the world.” 

He came over to her and placed his hands on the 
bright brown head, and so, with tears dried, and 
hope and joy arising in her heart, Perley went out 
from the old parsonage to the work of preparation 
for her new home. 

Miss Pamela just raised her hands when she 
heard the good news. 

“There!” she exclaimed, “just think of the 
things I’ve been let to say about that woman !” 

“Oh! Miss Pamela,” cried Perley, happily re- 
peating the old refrain, “I knew aunt would do 
the right thing in good time.” 

“ Your faith was better’n mine,” said Miss Pa- 
mela, grimly. ‘i can’t say you had much to build 
on. Well, that’s the plague with a tongue. It’s 
ready enough to get you into all kinds of mischief, 
but it can't take none of it back. Now, says I, I 
must spring to and get you off.” 

There were no tears on Miss Pamela’s face, and 
the thin lips were drawn tightly together, only open- 
ing when a cheery word or a grim smile escaped 
them. What happened when she was safe out of 
the little brown house, where the bustle of getting 
ready now became immense, and in the seclusion of 
her own home, no one but herself knew, so of course 
no one could tell. 

It was only at the last, just the very time when 
she shouldn’t, that she broke down and disgraced 
herself. 

“The Lord bless you for what you’ve been to 
me!” she cried, throwing her long arms around 
Perley’s neck, and then she sobbed like a child. 

** Dear, dear Miss Pamela,” cried the girl, turn- 
ing comforter and soothing the thin cheek, “ no 
one can tell your goodness to us. Why, it has cov- 
ered my life ever since I was a baby.” 

Miss Pamela, unable to manage a word, thrusts 
her suddenly into the old stage waiting patiently 
by the deserted and locked-up little brown house, 
turns off; Jobson gathers up the reins, crack goes 
the whip, and away—off to a new home and the 
blessings it may bring. 

Madam Crayford received them characteristicaliy. 

“ There, there, Amelia, never mind thanking me,” 
she said, as the little mother’s full heart overflowed. 
“How d’ye do, child,” as Perley’s warm hands 
seized her own. “ Here, Ray, come here and teach 
these people sense, if you ean.” 

Perley dropped the long, shapely hand, and 
turned around to her brother's face. 

“When did you come?” she eried, while the 
little mother echoed, ** Why, my boy !” 

“TI thought best to send for him,” said Madam 
Crayford, coolly. “I was afraid of a seene with 
you two alone, and I wrote Dr. Smith to give him a 
few days.” 

“ A week, Perley; it’s a week!” eried Ray, ec- 
statically. 

Perley glanced from one to the other in amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh, we get on well together,” said the old lady, 
with a grim laugh. “ We really are fond of each 
other, in our way. Now take off your bonnets and 
make yourselves comfortable. You're at home, and 
there's nothing more to say. If you want to know 
more, why, I'll just mention that the old house is 
yours, Amelia. The bulk of my money will be 
Perley’s when I'm through with it. It’s all fixed 
safe and snug. Now do let us be comfortable and 
not have a scene.” 


A FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 


KE have been to a five o’clock tea; that is, some 
of us have been. Not our head, for that was 


in Europe; but some of the people who help make | . 
courteous hosts, feeling that we had been to one of 


I’m sure none of our young readers have ever | the rarest entertainments ever given, the perfect ex- 


The Christian Union have been to a five o'clock 
tea. 
attended, or ever will attend, such a tea. 

It was given on an island in a tiny river that con- 
nects two Adirondack lakes. There were three hosts 
and six hostesses. The invitations were verbal ; that 
is, each of the hosts and hostesses invited the guests 


if you received nine invitations, all urged by words 
and looks to accept. All the morning we could see 
red hats flying back and forth among the bushes on 


the little island, and going back and forth in the 


boats or over the plank connecting the lawn and 


the island, the sturdy young hosts so intent on prep- 
aration as to forget everything and everybody. Dur- 
ing the morning we saw a dozen or more shingles 
brought from the island and given to two young 
gentlemen, who went to work at once whittling. 
Of course we were too polite to ask questions, but 
we were very anxious to know what connection there 


_ could be between shingles and a five o'clock tea. 


It seemed as if the sun never would pass the zenith. 
The entertainers seemed very anxious to hold the 
sun back, for they had so much to do, but the in- 
vited found time dragged very heavily. At last the 
signal was given. Never were guests more royally 
treated. ‘The hosts themselves came with boats to 
take the guests over to the island. When we 
reached the island we were met by a charming little 
hostess of four years, who weleomed the guests most 
affectionately. 

A few steps further in another little hostess, in 
blue flannel dress and red felt hat, presented each 
of the guests with a long wooden fork ; and now we 
learned the mystery of the shingles—the forks of the 
afternoon were the shingles of the morning! In the 
center of the island stood a rustic table covered with 
at handsome tea cloth, and on it were pears, peaches, 
and the most delicious of hothouse grapes: Beside 
this table stood the gracious lady whe had been the 
only assistant of the young hosts and hostesses. The 
island had been swept of every dead twig; stones 
had been picked up, and bushes trimmed out, till it 
Was a most «ttractive place. ‘The island was skirted 
by young trees and bushes; at one side a house 
formed like a tent was made of branches of trees, 
while inthe middle blazed a camp fire most weleome, 
for the day was not warm. 

Never did sweeter music grect guests than that 
heard by the fortunate people who were guests at 
this tea. Never loud or clashing, never discordant, 
but full of harmony. Running, dashing, jumping 
over the stones were the waters of the tiny river, 
full of the joy and gladness that was in every 
heart and reflected in every face; it encireled the 
island like a band of gold as it retlected the after- 
noon sun. 

In the cleared space about the fire and the table 
a busy scene was presented, and a gay one: the 
gentlemen in gay mountain suits, the ladies in still 
gayer. The greetings over, the guests were most 
hospitably entertained. A most cordial little hostess 
passed a dish of frogs’ legs which she had broiled 
herself over the camp fire; she was followed by a 
siniling and attractive companion carrying a dish of 
toasted crackers, the results of her own labors. The 
company may have suggested Indians assembled for 
a war dance as we stood ina cirele, each armed with 
along fork on the tines of which swung frogs’ legs, 
while the other hand held a toasted cracker; but we 
felt like a lot of children ready for a dance about 
the May pole, in spite of the fact that play days had 
long passed out of most of our lives. 

When frogs’ legs and crackers were eaten, then 
came the fruit ; but the crowning joy was to come. 
On round tin plates reposing on a moss-covered log 
were several plates of molasses candy, while at the 
end was the iron pot that had been the center of 
anxiety to the hosts and hostesses for some time ; 
all sweet and sticky within, but black and smoky 
without. Consternation was on the faces of all 
when it was found that the candy would not break. 
This, the crowning of the feast, to fail! It takes a 
wide-awake American boy to find a solution to 
every difficulty, and we had more than one with us 
that afternoon. With the heip of sticks and knives, 
the eandy was wound around the tines of the long 
wooden forks and handed toeach one. There were 
no sticky fingers or hands, and the candy was 
delicious. 

All the time the orchestra of the brooks. was 
singing and caroling and playing in perfect sym- 
pathy with the oceasion. Now the sun was in too 
great a hurry to get through his journey and hide 
behind the western mountains. We stayed until he 
had kissed the tops of the trees on the island, and 
then got into the boats under the care of our most 


pression of true hospitality, given without thought of 
return, given with the materials at command, and 
that every moment of preparation gave as much 
pleasure as the moments of entertaining—the only 
true way to entertain. A rare entertainment! A 


in person. You would feel certain you were wanted "delightful memory ! 
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TALKS WITH GIRLS ABOUT COOKING. 
I1.—THE POWER OF HEAT. 


By ANNA BARROWS. 


os every girl’s life there comes a time when dolls 
lose their charm, and nothing seems quite so 
delightful as helping about the real housekeeping. 

After awhile other things grow more attractive, 
and such work gets to be an old story. and becomes 
drudgery. 

These papers are written to help girls who have 
reached this stage to see the real enjoyment in 
housekeeping and cookery. 

Any girl who thinks her fingers too dainty for 
this work should read what Mr. Raskin has said in 
defining cookery. 

“Tt means the knowledge of Medea and of Circe 
and of Calypso and of Helen and of Rebekah and 
of the Queen of Sheba. It means the knowledge 
of all herbs and fruits and balms and spices ; and 
of all that is healing and sweet in fields and 
‘groves, and savory in meats. It means careful- 
ness and inventiveness and watchfulness and will- 
ingness and readiness of appliance. It means 
the economy of your great-grandmothers and 
the science of modern chemists; it means much 
tasting and no wasting; it means English thov- 
oughness and French art and Arabian hospitality ; 
it means, in fine, that you are to be perfectly 
and always ladies, loaf-givers, and, as you are 
to see imperatively that everybody has some- 
thing pretty to put on, so you are to see yet more 
imperatively that everybody has something nice to 
eat.” 

Not only is good cooking needed for the comfort 
of our bodies, but the mind depends upon the state 
of the body in which it lives. The Latin proverb 
—Mens sana in corpore sano—shows how neces- 
sary it is to keep our bodies in order. ‘This is the 
beginning of housekeeping, and is what every indi- 
vidual mist do, so far as possible ; and while so 
much depends upon food, and people must eat to 
live, this will be a subject for general thought and 
study. 

People are beginning to realize that, though much 
care has been given to the cultivation of the mind, 
little has been expended on the body. ‘To do good 
work inthe world, eye and hand must be trained to 
see ani do the right thing at the right time. 

Good cooking will help us to do this, and first we 
will examine certain processes food passes through 
before we eat it, and learn the reasons for them. 
Much that girls learn, in school, of chemistry, 
physics, physiology, wud botany, they may apply to 
the every-day routine of the kitchen. 

Theories are helpful, but actual practice is needed 
for suecessful cookery. Until wide-awake, educated 
girls are willing to take hold of this work with heart 
and hand. much comfort will be lost in owr homes, 
and so long as it is left to the ignorant it will be 
drudgery. 

The story of James Watt and the tea-kettle shows 
how the possibilities of invention can be opened by 
the commonest processes of the kitchen. Here is a 
field of labor for any girl of inventive mind—to 
simplify housekeeping by improving the utensils and 
tools for work. 

Our bodies cannot live if deprived of heat or 
water. and both of these are supplied by our daily 
food Henee the first thing in the study of cook- 
ery is to learn all we can of these helpers—tire and 
water. 

Man has been called the cooking animal, as none 
of the brutes thus prepare their food. ‘The diction- 
ary tells us that the word cook comes from the 
Latin cogvo, meaning to prepare by fire. 

Mr. Ruskin has shown us the many branches 
further ineluded in this art. There are no foods 
eaten but what are in some way prepared by heat. 
Let us stop and find out how and where the world 
gets heat enough to keep it warmed and fed. 

For our cookery we obtain heat from wood, coal, 
kerosene, or gas: gas and oil come from the coal; 
coal is a condensed form of wood. Centuries ago 
great forests flourished, drawing their life and vigor 
from the intensity of the sun's rays. Thus the 
force of this great heat-giver has beeu stored in the 
earth ready for our use to-day. 

The sun supplies our fuel as described, ripens the 
fruits and grains by fostering the little plants and 
watching while they grow, stores up food, not only 
for the tiny seed-germs, but for all humanity. 

The lower orders of animals draw their life from 
vegetable sources, and convert the grass and foods 
we could not digest into flesh so nearly like our own 
that it can easily be adapted to our use. 

Is it any wonder that fire and the sun have been 


for their God ? 

Surely the sun is our chief cook, and all further 
progress in the art or science of cookery must be pat- 
terned after the sun’s work. The earliest attempts 
at cooking may have been to expose food to the sun’s 
rays for a long time; this is sometimes done now, 
and food thus dried can be preserved indefinitely. 
By and by fire was used, as it was a quicker work- 

“man than thesun; but there were no stoves or elab- 
orate utensils for cooking. Probably meat was first 
held above the fire by a forked stick, and half 
cooked, half smoked, till by some accident it was 
discovered that a better flavor resulted from cook- 
ing over coals after all smoke had passed away. 
This was the origin of broiling, which is yet consid- 
ered one of the best methods of cooking meat. 
Savages have been content with the natural fruits 
of the earth, and game that could be caught when 
hunger demanded, and have not been ready to cul- 
tivate crops requiring a long time to grow; there- 
fore meat was doubtless the first food cooked. 
Later came the process of cooking vegetables, etc., 
in the ashes, of grinding grain, mixing with water, 
and spreading the dough thus made on wood or 
stone, and exposing it to the fire. 

Gradually one thing led to another, till to-day the 
civilization of a nation may be judged by the variety 
of food and the methods of preparing it, and the 
utensils used for this purpose. 

Animals and savages eat simply to satisfy hunger ; 
civilized man needs such food as will give him 
energy for work. 

The human body has well been compared with 
an engine—the food corresponding to fuel. A com- 
mon element known as carbon is found in all fuel, 
and also in matiy foods known as carbonaceous 
foods, such as fat, starch, and sugar. We could not 
digest pure «arbon, but taken in such forms it gives 
us heat. Burning is the union of carbon with oxy- 
gen as found in the air; the process is the same in 
the stove and in our bodies, but is less rapid in the 
latter. Fires do not burn if air is exeluded, nor will 
our food digest unless we breathe fresh air. 

As in cold weather we need more heat in our 
houses,so our bodies require more heat-giving foods. 
In cold countries the diet is largely fats. 

The heat-giving power of fat is shown by a tal- 
low candle. Nature stores up fat in our bodies for 
a time of need; it has well been called the savings 
hank of the blood. All foods containing starch give 
heat, but less than fats. Bread does not show its 
carbon until burned to charcoal, like the loaves 
baked in Pompeii cighteen hundred years ago. All 
erains are carbonaceous, but these alone are not 
enough; we require another class of foods to give 
strength, such as meat. milk, and eggs. All these 
foods we heat, to increase their flavor and digesti- 
bility. 

To-day our lesson shall be broiling—literally 
burn.ug—witeh appears to have been the earliest 
method of cooking. Later, directions will be given 
for building a fire; to-day you may use the kitchen 
fire alreadly made, or a camper’s fire in the open 
air. Only be sure that there are plenty of bright 
red coals and no smoke. For the forked stick we 
substitute a wire broiler. Whether we broil steaks, 
chops, fish, or birds, the process is the same. ‘The 
object is to cook without burning or losing a drop 
of juice. Tough meats are not suitable for broil- 
ing, and tender meats may be spoiled by wrong 
cooking. 

Trim off part of the fat and wipe the meat dry. 
Rub bits of fat over the wires of the broiler to pre- 
vent sticking. Put the meat evenly on the broiler, 
hold close to the coals while you count ten, then 
turn the broiler so the other side of the meat is next 
the fire; count, and turn till it is done. Steak one 
inch thick will be rare, but cooked, in five minutes, 
well done in eight or ten ; chops and small birds in 
eight or ten, while fish needs longer cooking. Chops, 
ete., may be wrapped in buttered paper, then broiled 
—this prevents drying. Quick turning prevents the 
juice forcing itself through the hardened outside. 

Albumen, which is the principal substance in 
meat, hardens under heat, so the quicker the out- 
side can be seared the less juice is lost. Always 
serve hot meats on hot dishes; season, if liked, 
with salt, pepper, and butter, and trim with pars- 
ley ; but be sure the edges and outside of the platter 
are wiped before putting on the table. Toast- 
ing bread is a similar process, but the object is to 
drive out all moisture—just the opposite of broil- 
ing. 

A little practice will enable any girl to broil steak 
and toast bread perfectly—two of the commonest. 
sunplest things, yet seldom rightly done. 
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INSPIRATION. 


By EpGar Mayvuew Bacon. 


WE are but organs mute, till a master touches the 
| keys ; 
Verily, vessels of earth, into which God poureth the 
wine ; 
Harps are we, silent harps that have hung in.the willow 
trees, 
Dumb, till our heartstrings swell and break with a 
pulse divine. 


Over the shadow of clouds ruleth the glory of day ; 
Night giveth voice unto night, through the throbbing 
sun-spaces between ; 
Are the nights and the shadows enough for our souls, 
that go groping alway ? 
This is truth: though a mighty hand sows in the dark, 
in the day we shall glean. 


THE COMMISSION OF JOSHUA.’ 
By LyMan ABporr. 
‘** The Lord hath given you the city.”’—Joshua vi., 15. 


HE Old Testament history is not the history of 
the Jews; it is the history of God’s dealings 
with the Jews. Its purpose is not like that of 
ancient histories, “ Czsar’s Commentaries” or 
Xenophon’s Anabasis,” for example, to narrate 
the exploits of great captains, nor like that of mod- 
ern histories, to picture a peculiar phase of civiliza- 
tion, or show the evolution or growth of a nation. 
It has no pictures of the national life analogous to 
the famous ones of Gibbon, Macaulay, Green, and 
MacMaster; and no portraits of character resem- 
bling Carlyle’s Frederick the Great or Crom- 
well, or Irving’s Washington. Everything in an- 
cient history is attributed to great men; it is a 
history of heroes and hero worship. Everything in 
modern history is attributed to natural law ; it is 
the history of the development of civilization. In 
the Bible everything is attributed to God; it is the 
history of the building of, God's kingdom among men. 
In “ Cesar’s Commentaries ” it is, ** I came, I saw, I 
conquered ;” in Joshua’s annals it is, “The Lord 
hath given you the city.” You may search the 
Seriptures in vain for deification of men ; you may 
search ancient pagan literature in vain for a true 
(leification of God. In pagan literature the gods 
sometimes help their favorites among men ; in Bib- 
lical literature the greatest men are but instruments 
of God. 

Thus in the chapters which wé are considering it 
is God who calls Joshua to be Moses’s successor; it 
is God who commands him and inspires him with 
confidence and courage; it is God who plans the 
opening of the campaign ; it is God who directs the 
crossing of the Jordan,and rolls back the flood that 
Israel may cross; it is God who, when Israel has 
come to the fortified city of Jericho, impossible to be 
taken without any ot the necessary means of assault, 
and impossible to be besieged by an army itself 
without food or base of supplies, appears to Joshua 
and proclaims himself the Captain of the Lord's 
host; and it is before the encircling troops of 
priests, ministers, and representatives of the Lord 
that the wall of the city falls,a breach is made, anid 
the city is captured. ‘This is the lesson most funda- 
mental and most important in all the Old Testa- 
ment records—God in history. — If this be not true. 
if God does not intervene in human affairs, the 
whole history would be written on a false basis, and 
it would be idle to attempt to show how particular 
miracles could have been wrought by natural law. 
If this be true, if God is in human history, if he 
does intervene in human affairs, then neither are 
the stories of his intervention incredible on the one 
hand, nor does it make much matter whether we 
suppose that they are absolutely true in scientific 
and historical detail in all particulars on the other. 

I have no question that this lesson—God in history 
—is the first lesson to be learned fuom the Old Testa- 
ment annals; and that it is a true, a fundamental. 
and an important lesson. It is possible that God’s 
intervention was somewhat more notable and appar- 
ent then than now. We know that a father inter- 
venes more in the direction of his children’s affairs 
while yet they are young and ignorant than he 
thinks it either necessary or wise to do as they 
grow older. It is possible that it was somewhat 
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more frequent. Still, we must remember that within 
the narrow compass of only a part of the Old Test&- 
ment we have recorded the history of over fourteen 
centuries ; that more than ten times as many years 
elapsed between the exodus under Moses and the 
restoration under Nehemiah as between the Decla- 
ration of Independence and our own time. Perhaps 
the devout historian who should search our history 
simply for the special tokens of divine blessings and 
help could find almost as many as the inspired his- 
torian found in the history of Israel. However this 
may be, it is certain that they recognized far more 
fully and readily than we do the hand of God, both 
in the phenomena of nature and the events of life. 
This may be partly due to their simplicity ; but it was 
also partly due to their spiritual insight. The scientist 
undoubtedly speaks a truth when he says that the 
thunder is the detonation of a bolt of electricity 
echoing from the clouds and hills; but the poet 
speaks a profounder truth when he says that it is 
the voice of God. The secular historian speaks a 
truth when he says that Joshua led Israel across 
the Jordan: but the sacred historian speaks a pro- 
founder truth when he says that God led Israel 
across the Jordan. 

It is useless to attempt to reconcile the Old Testa- 
ment narrative with that phase of modern thought 
which denies to God the power to use the forces of 
nature which are in so many ways obedient to man’s 
will, or which denies that in fact he ever exercises 
that power. The two philosophies of history are 
sunply irreconcilable. It does not help the matter 
to say that the Old Testament miracles can be ex- 
plained by reference to known natural laws. It 
may be that an earthquake demolished the walls of 
Jericho, as a much more terrible earthquake de- 
molished the major part of Lisbon. It is certain 
that a great wind drove back the Red Sea and 
made it passable for Israel, and that a voleanie 
eruption destroyed the cities of the plain. But in 
these and kindred cases the miracle consists in the 
fact that the event occurred at a specific time, for a 
specific purpose, at a specific command, and accom- 
plished the predicted and purposed end. ‘That we 
can trace the phenomena to laws with whose nature 
we are now measurably familiar does not decrease, 
it rather increases, the miracle; for the control of a 
law, for a specific end and in ways wholly beyond 
all possibility of human control, demonstrates the 
presence and power of the Law-giver. 

I believe that God is as truly in modern as he 
ever was in ancient history; that he intervenes in 
human affairs as truly now as he ever did; that he 
led America through her Revolution and her Civil 
War as truly as Israel through her wanderings in 
the wilderness and her conquest of Canaan. He 
is in history none the less that modern history shuts 
its eyes to his presence, and sees only the instru- 
ments which he employs and knows not him who 
employs them. A Hebrew historian, writing the 
history of the American Revolution, would have 
said, ** The Lord prepared a great cloud which hid 
the host of America from the British until the 
American host had been able to complete its retreat 
from New York City while the British fleet was de- 
tained in the Narrows, unable to prevent, or even 
to perceive, the retreat; the Lord opened a path- 
way in the ice for the host of America across the 
Delaware River at Trenton, and then sent a great 
frost which hardened the roads and made Washing- 
ton’s retreat to the heights of New Jersey possible, 
with his artillery ; the Lord prepared a great storm 
which defeated Lord Cornwallis’s attempt to cross 
the York River and escape from the surrender 
which closed the war.”* He would certainly have 
seen the act of God in the destruction of the Span- 
ish Armada by a terrible storm, and in the deliver- 
ance of beleaguered Antwerp by a rising tide and a 
strong east wind. 

God did not intervene in Old ‘Testament history 
except when intervention was necessary, nor except 
to aid those who in faith in him and obedience to 
his commands had been brought into straits where 
their resources failed. He opens a way aeross 
the Jordan, which they could neither bridge nor 
ford. He makes a breach in the walls of Jericho, 
which they can neither seale nor batter down. He 
leads them through a wilderness in which no guid- 
ance could serve except his own. But when they 
attempt invasion of Canaan against his will he 
deserts them ; and never once does he reward mere 
supineness, or despair, or idle expectation with un- 
deserved help and victory. God is still Captain of 
the Lord’s host: and he who enters on his work in 


| See these and other illustrations in Carrington’s “ Battles 
of the American Revolution. 
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that when his own resources fail reinforcements 
will not be wanting from Him who never calls his 
soldiers to a battle and then deserts then 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


OSES, the servant of God, was dead. But the 
people of Israel were not without a leader. 
God’s work must be done, and men and women are 
being taught how to do the work God will intrust 
to them. Joshua did not dream, when he was called 
to assist Moses, that it was the first step to fit hun 
for becoming the leader chosen by God to lead the 
children of Israel into the land of promise. He 
worked faithfully under Moses. He was one of the 
men sent out to view the promised land, and one of 
the two who brought back a favorable report and 
encouraged the people to go forward, for God was 
with them and would help them to gain possession 
of that he had promised. At this time he was a 
young man; he has lived forty years in the inter- 
val. He saw that God had punished the people for 
their lack of faith, and that, as he had said, a new 
generation of people would enter the promised 
land from the rebellious generation that had 
wept when told to enter in and possess the land. 
He had seen the constant struggle Moses endured 
with the children of Israel; how they forgot, at 
every new trial or danger, the ever constant and 
fatherly care of God, and murmured because they 
had ever left the land in which they had been slaves. 
Joshua had seen the punishment God inflicted for 
idolatry, and yet he saw how ready they were to 
sink into idolatry the moment temptation offered. 
Joshua knew the strength and weakness of the 
nation he was called to lead, but he had faith in 
God, and believed the power and wisdom would be 
given him. When we read of men like Joshua in 
the Bible, we rarely think that they were weak, 
helpless babies, then little laughing children, then 
boys at school, bearing no special mark to show what 
kind of men they would be, then young men try- 
ing to find their place in the world, having likings 
and dislikings for certain callings or professions. 
Joshua went through each of these periods, and at 
twenty-seven years of age he is one of the twelve 
chosen by God’s servant to go out and spy the land 
God has promised to the people, and report not only 
what kind of land it was, but how they should enter 
it. He returned with his brother bearing the bunch 
of grapes swung on a stick and carried between 
them, not because it was too large for one man to 
carry, but to preserve the fruit from injury. and 
present to the people in the best possible condition. 
Joshua was not only truthful, he was careful. 
Joshua was a brave man, and werthy of the high 
position to which God had called him. When the 
ten spies returned, and, by reporting only the dan- 
gers they saw, filled the people with fear, you re- 
member Joshua and his brother stood up and cried 
out against them, reminding the people of — the 
promise, and saying, “The Lord is with us; fear 
them not,” though the people were so angry that 
they cried out to stone them with stones. This 
Joshua, who at forty-three years of age had shown 
such courage and faith, is the same Joshua who at 
eighty-three is the leader chosen of God for his 
people. 

Listen to the commands God gives him that he 
must obey if he would succeed in his mission : 

* There shall not any man be able to stand before 
thee.” 

Why 

“7 will be with thee; I will not fail thee, nor for- 
sake thee.” 

“Only be thou strong and very courageous.” 

Why? 

“That thou mayest observe to do according to 
all the law which Moses, my servant, commanded 
thee.” 

A coward, a traitor, a liar, could not be strong 
and courageous. 

~ Turn not from it to the right hand or to the 
left, that thou mayest prosper whithersoever’ thou 
goest.”” 

He who sees clearly the way, who studies the 
road, who seeks to know the dangers and to over- 
come them, is he who accomplishes his purposes, 
who reaches the city toward which his face is turned. 

“This book of the law shall not depart from thy 
mouth.” 

What do we talk about most ? What do we think 
about most ? That which we love most. God knew 
this. If the law of God, the will of God, was the 
most precious object in Joshua’s life, he would talk 
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most of it, think most of it. He would teach it as 
the only desirable thing m hfe, whose own position 
would have a value because it was the place chosen 
by God for him to fill. What was the promise for 
making the law a constant companion ? 

~ For then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, 
and then thou shalt have good success.” 

Is this promise to Joshua alone ¢ Does not obe- 
dienee to the law of God bring to each of us all that 
makes life a pleasure—peace with God. man, and 
our own souls’ ‘To the soldier wearing the armor 
of God there is no defeat. Joshua wore that armor. 

“Stand, theretore. having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate of right- 
eousness, and your feet shod with a preparation of 
the gospel of peace. Above ali things, take the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to queneh 
the tiery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet 
of salvation and the sword of the spirit, which is the 
word of God.” 

Kvery Joshua so equipped can be a leader of men. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


As sins proceed they ever multiply ; like figures 
in arithmetic, the last stands for more than all that 
went before.—{ Sir ‘Thomas Browne. 


He that has a pure heart will never cease to 
pray ; and he who will be constant in prayer shall 
know what it is to have a pure heart.—|{ La Combe. 


When I was a young man [ was sure of every- 
thing ; but in a few years, finding myself mistaken 
in a thousand instances, [| became not half so sure 
of most things as before.—| John Wesley. 


The whole company of saints is like to a well 
tuned instrument, the strings whereof, though not 
all of one note, but some higher, some lower, yet 
all together make a sweet harmony, nor can the 
loudest be without the smallest.-—| Jenkyn. 


The world breaks the hearts of its best bene- 
factors, and then, after many days, builds them 
sepulchers. If you would raise the age in whieh 
you live, you must live abeve it, and to live above 
it is to be misunderstood, perhaps persecuted, 


Do not be desirous to have things done quiekly ; 
do not look at small advantages. Desire to have 
things lone quickly prevents their being done 
thoroughly. Looking at small advantages prevents 
vreat affairs from being acecomplished.—| Contueius. 


If you are in the spirit of prayer, do not be long, 
heecause other people will not be able to keep pace 
with you in such unusual spirituality ; andif you are 
not in the spirit of prayer. do not be long, because 
you will be sure to weary the listeners.—| John 


Maedonald. 


A foolish mourner! Would you not have your 
friend at home—at his home and yours; with his 
Father and your Father, his God and your God? 
Can you miss him so inuch for a day when you have 
the prospect of living with him for eternity ?— 
| Richard Baxter. 


Do right, and God's recompense to you will be 
the power of doing more right. Give, and God’s 
reward to you will be the spirit of giving more. . 
Love, and God will pay you with the capacity of 
more love, for love is heaven and the spirit-of God 
within you.—| Robertson. 


Every temptation thai is resisted, every noble 
aspiration that is encouraged, every sinful thought 


that is repressed, every bitter word that is withheld, 
adds its little item‘ to the Impetus of that vreat move- 
ment which is bearing humanity onward toward a 
richer life and higher character.—| Fiske. 


The rich young ruler presented fine certificates 
—of his own composition. Christ didn’t tear them 
up, but he did what you tradesmen do with an appli- 
cant for a vaeaney; he gave him a bit of work to 
try his hand on. ‘The gentlemanly commandment 
keeper wrote no more certificates.—[ Rev. John 


MeNeill. 


As the ice upon the mountain, when the warm 
breath of the summer sun breathes upon it, melts, 
and divides into drops, each of which reflects an 
image of the sun; so life, in the smile of God’s love, 
divides itself into separate forms each bearing in it 
and reflecting an image of God’s love-—{H. W. 
Longfellow. 
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A CHANGING ASPECT OF MORMONDOM. 


By Epwarp BENNER. 


REMEMBER that for ten years past—and the 

fact extends beyond the period of my residence 
in Utah—the conilict has been irrepressible between 
Gentile and Mormon in this Territory. The Gentile 
papers have been full of the infamies of Mormon- 
ism, present and past, and their rage has been 
embittered by the fact that no efforts of theirs could 
relax the influence and overmastering power of the 
Mormon priesthood. Over the vast mass of the 
people the priests’ word is still law, and many years 
and much instruction will be needed to change 
present ignorance and debasement into high and 
intelligent citizenship. 

But in the great center, especially, of Mormon- 
ism, the tone of bitterness has changed greatly dur- 
ing the past year. ‘The feeling has taken hold of 
patriots here that the evils of Mormon rule will dis- 
appear the quickest if a good and high-minded 
population can be induced to make their homes here 
and help develop the great resources of the Terri- 
tory. And so less stress has been laid upon our 
social disadvantages and more stress has been laid 
upon the fact that we have a rich soil and extensive 
and valuable deposits of silver, lead, gold, and iron. 
People have been brought here, too, by the con- 
sideration that our climate is very salubrious and 
more favorable, probably, for the cure of pulmonary 
disease than the climate of any other portion of our 
country. 

‘Many Eastern people have recently come into 
Utah, and in Salt Lake City especially the com- 
plexion is considerably changed. Little is now 
heard, comparatively, of the conflicting views that 
separate Gentiles and Mormons, while all are try- 
ing to emphasize the business opportunities of the 
‘Territory. 

The city of Salt Lake is divided into twenty-one 
school districts, each independent, and each man- 
aged by a board of three trustees. There is no 
municipal system of schools, and no adequate pro- 
visions in law for taxing the people for their support. 

The ward bishop and his two counselors have 
jurisdiction in these districts, and have usually 
been supreme in school matters relating to their 
district. At the last election for school trustees 
in the city the people elected Gentile trustees 
in six wards. These wards lie contiguous, and 
form a rectangle comprising fifty-four blocks, or 
a tract of more than a square mile in extent, 
lying in the very center of the city and comprising 
its most valuable business and residence property. 
Probably this was done partly by Mormon votes. 
‘The best of the public schools will be in this part of 
the town, and the law is such that they can be made 
to work advantageously in a kind of system together. 
All these schools are at present of deplorably low 
grade. But the grade will be advanced, and the 
great blow at the hierarchical system will be delivered 
here. Within this area described, many hundred 
children will be enrolled in the public or ward schools, 
which, to a large extent, will take the place of the 
denominational mission schools. For the present the 
patronage of the schools of the New West Commis- 
sion is not likely to suffer, as they are in the more 
distant and strongly Mormon portions of the city. 

To meet this invasion of the schools, the Mormons 
are making strenuous efforts to establish and equip 
strictly Mormon schools. The Salt Lake State 
Academy in this city has become a special object of 
their care, and one of the most popular and able of 
their educators, who is also a devoted Mormon, has 
been appointed to be its head. The university in 
this city is spending in improvements a large part 
of the appropriations of the last Territorial legisla- 
ture, amounting to about 392,000. Its teachers are 
for the most part Mormon teachers. Brigham 
Young College in Logan and the * B. Y.”” Academy 
at Provo are also receiving much Mormon patronage. 
This places the Mormon schools where they ought 
to be; namely, on the plane of debate and competi- 
tion. Of course only a small portion of the schools 
of the Territory are in Gentile hands, but these are 
in the very center of the Mormon citadel, and the 
seed is planted in the right place to grow. Let the 
dispute be transferred from priestly dominion to the 
field of moral and intellectual competition, and that 
is all that a reasonable man need ask. 

It is evident that the transition period is upon us, 
and what we want is the presence of new and good 
citizens. 


—The Duke of Neweastle has written a letter to 
“The Churchman,” of this city, denying a report that 
he has become a Roman Catholic. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


Many of the State Christian Endeavor Unions hold 
their meetings during the next few weeks. Maine, true 
to her motto, Dirigo, was the first to hold a State Con- 
vention. This was held at Bangor, September 18 and 
19. The New York Convention is to be held at Elmira, 
October 2 and 3; Indiana at Indianapolis on the 
same date ; Nebraska at York, October 9-11; Mas- 
sachusetts at Worcester, October 17 and 18; Missouri 
at Kansas City, October 23 and 24; New Jersey at 
Trenton, at the same time ; and Iowa at Sioux City, 
October 30 and November 1. 


Many societies which at the beginning were afraid of 
the Prayer-Meeting Pledge, finding how essential it is, 
have reorganized on the stricter basis, greatly to their 
advantage. New life is at once put into the meetings 
and into all branches of the work. This experience has 
been so universal that it is safe to say where there is 
any lack of interest manifested in a Christian Endeavor 
Society, it is because the Pledge is left out of the 
Constitution, or it is practically ignored by the mem- 
bers. 


During the last few months the Society has gained a 
strong foothold in Canada and the Maritime Provinces. 
Secretary Ward has been spending several weeks in 
Nova Scotia, where he has olaeaul enthusiastic audi- 
ences at Yarmouth, Oxford, and other places. 


At the recent World’s Convention of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Sweden, Mr. Claus Alandt, of the International Com- 
mittee for the United States and Canada, told of the 
rise and importance of the Societies of Christian En- 
deavor. 


THE METHODIST ITINERACY. 


The Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
decided that the radical modification of the itinerant 
system, resolved upon by the National Conference of 
last May, shall not be delayed. The action then taken 
was to permit a minister to remain in one pastorate five 
years, instead of only three. There was a general feel- 
ing in the denomination favorable to an extension of 
the term, but when the Conference came to discuss the 
proposition a powerful opposition was developed. Sin- 
gularly, this did not come from lay delegates, but from 
some of the most influential of the clergymen, who 
argued that a fundamental principle of Methodism 
would be just so far abandoned as any change was made. 
The question was referred to a committee of thirteen, 
of whom eight reported in favor of prolonging the term 
to four years, but the minority advised five, and the 
Conference sustained the latter report. The Bishops 
have now ruled that the amendment of the discipline 
took effect upon its passage, and therefore Methodist 
pastors throughout the country will not have their usual 
disturbance next spring. However, it remains optional 
with the Presiding Elders to transfer pastors every 
three years, as before, if the good of the service seems 
to demand it. But a pastor may be left in one pulpit 
five years out of ten, if his Elder thinks best, and those 
five years may be alternate or consecutive. The talk 
at the Methodist Book Concern is that the practical 
effect of the new law will be to leave nearly the entire 
Methodist clergy unmoved next spring.—[ Exchange. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of New Brunswick, 
N. J., was destroyed by fire on September 18. 

—The Lewis Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn is to build a new edifice at the corner of 
Lewis Avenue and Madison Street. 

—An effort is to be made to establish a Dutch 
Reformed church in Brooklyn by the Hollanders of the 
city, who wish to hear the service in their native 
tongue. 

—Calvary Episcopal Church of Chicago was conse- 
erated by Bishop McLaren on Sunday of last week. On 
the same day the new building of the Belden Avenue 
Baptist Church was dedicated. 

—A special meeting of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will be held in Nashville, on. Sep- 
tember 25-26. The work of the Society among the col- 
ored people will be fully discussed. 

—The First Parish Society of Sandwich, Mass. (now 
Unitarian), observed the 250th anniversary of its found- 
ing on Tuesday of last week. The Rey. O. B. Beals, 
the pastor, gave an historic address. 

—The first number of the “ Northwestern Congrega- 
tionalist,” published at Minneapolis, bears date Septem- 
ber 21. It is meant to serve as the State paper of the 
denomination. 

—Dr. Whiton returned on the 20th September from 
his visit to England. ‘The discourses he has given in 
England this summer are soon to be published by 
Messrs. James Clarke & Co., of London, under the 
title “ The Law of Liberty.” 

—St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, at 
128th Street and Park Avenue, this city, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Van De Water is rector, is to be taken down 
stone by stone and rebuilt and enlarged on a site at 
130th Street and Fifth Avenue. 

—At the opening of the Harlem branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of this city Monday night, 
addresses were made by the Rey. Dr. R. R. Meredith, 


Mr. W. E. Dodge, Dr. Lucien C. Warner, President of 
thé Harlem branch, and Mr. E. B. Monroe, President 
of the New York Association. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordination as 
a priest of Archbishop Corrigan (R. C.) was celebrated 
with great ceremony in St. Patrick’s Cathedral last 
Thursday ; 280 priests took part in this “ sacerdotal 
silver jubilee ;” a purse of 320,000 and other valuable 
presents were received by the Archbishop. 

—At the meeting of the Connecticut Congregational 
Club held in Hartford last week a resolution was 
adopted appointing a committee to draft a law “ where- 
by we churches may become incorporated, 
and whereby ecclesiastical societies connected with Con- 
gregational churches may transfer their trusts and 
functions to incorporated churches.” 

—Bishop Doane, of Albany, while abroad purchased 
sume choir stalls, 320 years old, once belonging to an old 
church in Belgium. They are of solid oak, beautifully 
carved, the seat arms and legs being continuous scrolls 
of papyrus plant designs, and the back a pauel with 
Seriptural subjects. The backing in high finish is sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns inclosing fine wrought 
panels. The stalls have arrived and been placed in the 
cathedral, which is expected to be ready for use this 
fall. 

—A letter from Washburn, Wis., to the St. Paul 
“Globe” says: “The Congregational church, by a 
unanimous vote, have asked the present incumbent, the 
Rey. E. Cory, to remain as their pastor another year. 
Mr. Cory has made himself very popular among all 
classes of people during his brief stay here. He is 
eatcher for the Washburn Base-Ball Club, and can play 
ball as well as preach. His presence on the ball ground 
has had a great restraining influence among the boys. 
Searcely an oath or profane word is ever heard. He 
takes great interest in all athletic sports.” 

—At the Friday night prayer-meeting of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, last week, the Rev. S. B. Halliday 
was present, and received warm congratulations on his 
restored health. At the close of the usual exercises, 
Dr. Brush, chairman of the committee which prepared 
and presented to Mr. Halliday the church’s congratula- 
tions of regard, read a letter of response from Mr. 
Halliday, in which he said : 

** [have been profoundly moved by the message brought me 
from the church, showing a far more intense appreciation of 
my labors and a deeper personal interest than I had dreamed 
of. What can I say more than that I am deeply grateful for 
the testimonial of appreciation and affectionate regard of the 
church? It shall be preserved for my children, when my 
journey her® shall have ended.”’ 

—A writer in the Boston “Globe” having answered 
in the negative the question, “Has Quakerism a 
Future ?” the Hon. B. C. Hobbs, in the Indianapolis 
“« Journal,” shows that “they have a larger representa- 
tion in Parliament, according to their numbers, than 
any other Christian denomination, and their foreign 
mission work is found actively going on in France, Den- 
mark, Norway, Germany, Constantinople, in Mount 
Lebanon and Jerusalem, in Madagascar, Hindustan, 
China, Japan, in Tasmania, New Guinea, New Holland, 
New Zealand, and in Africa. While fifty years ago 
they were, for a time, at a standstill, for several years 
past they have had a marked increase in numbers. 
They have put on a new energy in education, in pressing 
measures for the elevation of our race, and for relieving 
Christendom of the burdens of oppression, ritualism, 
and of idle poverty, by making the common school 
universal, and educating the laboring classes as well as 
the wealthy.” 

—A dispatch to the “ Tribune ” dated September 20 
says: “ Princeton Theological Seminary began its year 
of study to-day. The opening address of the term will 
be delivered to-morrow by the Rev. Dr. Warfield. The 
number of students will be larger than that of last year, 
and one or two changes in the curriculum have been 
made necessary by the accession of Dr. Patton to the 
college presidency, and the resignation of Dr. Moffatt. 
Dr. Patton has consented to give two lectures a week 
to the junior class, and the remaining hours vacated by 
him will be filled by Biblical theology and Old Testa- 
ment studies. Dr. Purvis, of Pittsburg, has declined 
the chair of church history. Lectures in this depart- 
ment will be given by Dr. Moffatt, Dr. Fisher, of Yale, 
Dr. Schaff, of Union Theological Seminary, and Pro- 
fessor Scott, of Chicago, each instructor giving a course 
of six lectures. The L. P. Stone foundation lecture 
course will be filled by the Rev. Dr. C. M. Meade, 
formerly of Andover. An attempt is being made by 
the younger alumni of the seminary to found a New 
Testament fellowship, as a complement to the Old 
Testament fellowship already endowed.” 

—A Colorado correspondent sends us the followin 
items: The Park Avenue Church of Denver are obliged 
to enlarge their building. Rev. H. H. Brodhead, the 
pastor, formerly of Massachusetts, is doing much 
through the State to awaken an interest in Sunday- 
school normal work. He has been elected President of 
the State Sunday-School Association, has had charge of 
the Sunday School Normal Department at the Glen Park 
Assembly this past summer, and conducts the Saturday 
Bible Class in the city. He is now organizing a Super- 
intendents’ -Union. The West Denver 
tional Church (the Rev. R. T. Cross, pastor) received 
sixteen new members on September 9. No church in 
the city is more thoroughly organized for Christian 
work, and pone can show a larger number of its Sunday- 
school members attending the church services. The 
Second Church, through its pastor, the Rev. W. D. 
Westervelt, welcomed new members the first Sabbath 
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after his return. Several young men were among the 
number.—The Colorado Springs Church, the Rev. 
J. B. Gregg, pastor, laid the corner-stone of the new 
stone church on September 8. When completed this 
edifice will cost about $50,000.——A new church has 
been organized at Telluride. The pastor, the Rev. 
Harr ~— is a recent graduate of Union Seminary. 

«The following is the Covenant entered into by the 
“ Liberal Church ” just organized in Indianapolis, Ind., 
of which the Rev. A. P. Stout is pastor : 

‘* Having been led as we verily believe by the Holy Spirit, 
we whose names are affixed hereto do most solemnly covenant 
one with another before Almighty God to organize a church 
(as best we know) in strict harmony with the spirit and 
plain words of the Holy Bible. 

‘We also covenant to make the divine Son of God our 
Saviour and perfect Model ; the Holy Bible our only literal 
guide in faith and morals, and to put no confidence in any 
man’s narrow construction of its letter here or there. 

‘*We further covenant to carefully avoid imbibing the 
spirit of sectarianism ; especially that type that talks more 
about the minor points on which Christians differ than about 
the common ground on which they agree, and that places a 
higher value on a denomination than on the welfare of souls.”’ 

—The Lutheran General Council was held in Minne- 
apolis last week. The Rev. G. W. Mechling opened the 
proceedings with prayer, and the Rey. A. Spaeth, Presi- 
dent of the Council, delivered the welcoming address ; 
125 delegates represent the twelve synods, of which the 
largest is the Swedish. The church book committee 
reported orders for the visitation of the sick, the com- 
munion of the sick, the commendation of the dying, and 
the burial of the dead. As no doctrinal points were 
involved, these orders were all adopted with little 
debate. The committee also reported that the work of 
revising the translation of the Augsburg Confession has 
been begun by the joint committee of the three general 
bodies. The Council attended ina body the ailiiestion 
of the 250th anniversary of the first Swedish settle- 
ments in America. One of the most important steps 
taken was the unanimous adoption of a resolution pro- 
viding that the missionaries for the field in America 
should receive their theological education at least in the 
school at Philadelphia ; that as far as possible young 
men from the home congregations should be chosen, 
prepared at Rochester, N. Y., and complete their edu- 
cation at the seminary at Philadelphia ; that German 
students who have prepared in Germany and are willing 
to take their theological instruction in this country 
should also be eligible. This action is taken because 
the missionaries sent to this country by the school at 
Kopp, Germany, do not, it is thought, enter into the 
spirit of American life. Heretofore Lutherans in this 
country have sent large contributions to Kopp, but here- 
after it is proposed to do the work of edueation in this 
country. The council will meet next year in the First 
English Lutheran Church at Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 17. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


-Dwight M. Pratt, of Higganum, Conn., accepts a call to 
Pilgrim Church, North Pueblo, Col. 

—William Slade, of the Andover Seminary, was installed 
as pastor of the Second Church of Haverhill, Mass., on 
September 18. Sermon by the Rev. H. P. De Forest, of 
Taunton. 

—F.S. Hayden, of St. Joseph, Miss.. has received a eall to 
the First Church of Jacksonville, Il. 

—W.H.G. Temple, of Sheffield, Mass., has received a call 
to the Phillips Church of South Boston, Mass. 

—Oliver W. Means was installed as pastor of the First 
Church of Enfield, Conn., September 19. Sermon by Dr. 
Llewellyn Pratt, of Norwich. 

—F. D. Greene, of the last class at the Yale Seminary. has 
been installed as pastor of the church at Staunton, Neb. 

- . Pearson has been installed as pastor of the churches 
at Gloversville and Park, Neb. 

—H. H. Kelsey was installed as pastor of the Fourth 
Charch of Hartford, Conn., on September 21. 

—John E. Tuttle was installed as pastor of the Central 
Church of Jamaica Plain, Mass., on September 20. Sermon 
by the Rev. David Gregg, D.D. 

—E, P. Allen accepts a call to Kellogg, Iowa. 

—J.C. Alvord, of the Andover Seminary, was installed as 

astor of the church at Hamilton, Mass., on September 15. 
rmon by Professor J. W. Tucker. 

-—§. P. Giddings, of Royalton, Vt., has resigned. 

—A. H. Tyler accepts a call to Monson, Me. 

—S. G. Norcross died recently at North Conway, N. H. 

—George W. Winch was installed as pastor of the First 
Chureh of Holyoke Highlands, Mass., last week. Sermon by 
Dr. Graham Taylor, of Hartford. 

—H. H. Kelsey was installed as assistant pastor of the 
Fourth Church of Hartford, Conn., on September 21. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. J. W. Cooper. of New Britain. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John F. Scott has resigned the pastorate of the church 
at on, Pa. (not Lexington, as incorrectly stated last 
week.) 

—Augustus Seward, of Vineland, N. J., has resigned. 

—T. G. Baxter accepts a call to Kalkaska, Mich. 

—Jacob Winslow. of Fairfield, Kan., resigns. 
—Samuel J. M. Merwin died recently at New Haven, Conn. 


OTHER. CHURCHES, 


_-F. F. Fry has accepted the assistant pastorate of Holy 
Communion Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, the Rev, J. A. 
Seiss, D.D., LL.D., pastor. 


—R.S. Carlin, of St. George’s Church (P. E.), Flushing, 
L. 1., will take charge of St, John’s Church, Tacoma, W. T. 

—F.H. Larkin has been installed as pastor of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of Lowell, Mass. 

—E, Corwin, D.D., of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Racine, Wis., has resigned. 

—A. A. W. Hastings has become rector of All Saints’ 
Church (P. E.), East Saginaw, Mich. 

—R. O. Cooper has been elected rector of Emmanuel 
Chureh, Detroit, Mich. 

ont Seymour has been elected rector of Trinity Church 
(P. E.), Melrose, Mass. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE.’ 


This is the somewhat misleading title of a little 
book introduced to the publie with a prefatory note 
from the highest medical authority in the specialty 
of which it treats, and an introduction by an equally 
distinguished clergyman. Its author is a physician 
of high standing in large general practice, including 
in it many people in the most fashionable quarters 
of a great city noted for its philanthropy and intelli- 

nce, whose soul is stirred at the things he is com- 
pelled to know. But the book is written with care, 
and, as a whole, in good taste. It is addressed, to 
use the author’s own words, “to the middle class— 
the rank and file of Americans—because they are 
the makers of public opinion, and because they are 
the principal offenders.” 

We think Dr. Pomeroy has done wisely in his 
aim at this portion of our people. For here the 
creation of a better public sentiment is both needed 
and seems practicable. Fashionable society is joined 
to its idols so far that prudence at least suggests 
letting it alone. But all over our country, especially 
in the great North and West, there are hundreds of 
thousands of women to whom this book may come 
with its warning and helpful counsel. For these its 
homely yet wholesome speech is peculiarly fitted, 
though one cannot help wishing that now and then 
the literary instincts of the writer had guided him 
into better chosen phraseology, though Dr. Pomeroy 
is rarely positively coarse or objectionable in sug- 
gestiveness. As a whole, the book is an honest, 
thorough, and well-put criticism of what has been 
called in high quarters the great American vice— 
the willful avoidance of parenthood and its responsi- 
bilities through deliberate, culpable interference with 
naturallaws. We incline to think that this particu- 
lar sin of the married has far more to do than most 
think with the direct encouragement of the more 
commonly acknowledged forms of sexual vice. The 
secret immoralities of what pass for the better class 
of homes undoubtedly do much to feed and sane- 
tion the worst forms of social evil. Dr. Pomeroy 
thus strikes at the root of the whole matter. For 
there is scarcely a subject, when measured by its 
importance and neglect taken together with the 
numbers of people affected by it, which demands 
more attention than what is known as the social 
evil. The most eminent of our statisticians and 
students of social problems said several years ago 
that so far as the volume of crime is concerned 
licentiousness is the most important single factor in 
existence. If the germs of this vice are scattered 
through society and stimulated into more open forms 
in the holy name of marriage, we need not be sur- 
prised at fearful consequences. For these reasons 
we bid this book godspeed until a better one can 
be found to fill its place, which is not an easy task. 
It is capable of doing much good. 

We said that the title is somewhat misleading. 
The author uses the term marriage in its broader 
sense of those relations that come of the marriage 
bond, and then he really confines himself almost 
wholly to the one particular of parenthood. While 
his point of view is professedly the ethical one, it is 
the ethics of physiology that really control him. 
He sees clearly enough the duty to the State, the 
Church, and society in general ; he understands the 
dominance that the spiritual should ever hold over 
the material. But, naturally for a physician of 
thoroughly scientific habit, he works mainly from 
the physiological point of approach. He will not 
make his readers see what is in his own mind. In 
this understatement of the other ethical arguments 
he will seem to many less strong in his fundamental 
position than he really is. Those who see that life 
means more than a reproduction of the species, those 
who believe with Wuttke that “the generating of 
children is not so much the purpose as rather the 
blessing of marriage,” need to have had, from so 
good a thinker as Dr. Pomeroy has shown himself 
to be, a broader, stronger statement of this phase of 
the “ethics of marriage.” We suspect that the 
revolt of our practical American minds from the 
literal application of the texts of the Old Testament 
has at bottom a grain of truth. Many a preacher 
has overshot the mark through forgetfulness of the 
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place a large household held in the protection of a 
warlike tribe in a crude social development, and 
made unwarranted application of words in his lack 
of their historic sense. 

We speak of this because this really valuable 
book may be too hastily thrown aside by those who 
should profit by it themselves or put it into the 
hands of others; for we cannot too strongly con- 
demn the vice and crime which Dr. Pomeroy at- 
tacks. We also do it to call attention to the great 
need there is of a re-examination of the methods of 
presenting the ethics of the family. We use the 
term family; for the ethics of sex has been treated 
almost too purely as the ethies of the individual. 
Now, the individual, and in matters of sex above all 
others, cannot be understood by himself. Men and 
women, it is well known to those who have reflected 
with orderly seriousness upon the subject, are in- 
completed segments of a social whole. It is only in 
each other, through the great natural, and therefore 
sacred, relation of marriage and the family, and of 
the society beyond the home, that we can begin to 
comprehend the sacred mysteries of our being. In 
former generations this ground of morals in sex was 
greatly obscured. The individual filled too much 
of the vision. A reaction hascome. Individualism 
has thriven in the hotbed of modern materialistic 
life. The individual argument for chastity has been 
cunningly wasted, to the ruin of thousands and the 
lowering of the social tone. And the peril has been 
increased by the fact that we are in transition from 
the strongly marked dogmatic and traditional basis 
of morals to the more natural and rational. In all 
such transitions—and they are very inclusive in these 
days—there is peril to faith and purity. Fora time 
morals may seem to decline and threaten social ruin. 
But the wider vision and the far-sighted faith of 
earnest souls will be full of hope. Meanwhile we- 
urge a thorough study of the ethics of sex in the 
most scientific manner under the spirit of Christian- 
ity. We do not expect changes in the contents of 
the moralities of this sort so much as we do a better 
defense on stronger ground. 


THE ARYAN RACE.! 


Away back in the early dawn of the centuries 
lived, somewhere and somehow, the common ances- 
tral race of us and of nearly all the peoples of 
Europe. How lived they, where, and when? No 
records remain on parchment or rock, no vestiges in 
buried cities. ‘To small purpose we turn over and 
sift the kitchen-middens on the cold beach of the 
Northern seas, we violate the cromlech tombs 
of the long-moldered dead, we dredge the Swiss 
and Lombard lakes for the refuse from _ vil- 
lages once built upon piles over their surface, or 
we diligently sweep the bone-strewn floors of 
caves of Devon and Dordogne, because the antiquity 
of the Aryas goes back of the Neanderthal skull and 
the pictured bones of the rude stone age. 

But down from the far past of Aryan days flows 
a wonderful river, floating on its bosom tell-tale 
vestiges of the long-lost tribes. This river is the 
stream of language, parted into many heads, and yet 
bearing along in words and the roots of words sure 
evidences of the mind, habits, arts, life, religion, lo- 
cation, of our Aryan ancestors. 

First, then, as to the question, much vexed in these 
days, the home of the ancient Aryans. Professor 
Max Miiller says now, as he did forty years ago, 
“somewhere in Asia;” but Max Miiller now no 
longer holds the monopoly of Aryan lore. Professor 
Peuka thinks Scandinavia the original seat, Osear 
Peschel assigns Macedonia, Professor Sayce the 
shores of the Baltic, Professor Schader the north- 
eastern part of Europe, while Schultz, Latham, 
D’Halloy, and Benfey are agreed that Europe is the 
seat of the ancient Aryas. Mr. Morris, after sifting 
the evidence, which is chiefly linguistic, settles upon 
the Caucasian mountain region of southeastern 
Russia as the original home of the Aryas. While 
the Aryas were located in this place, Europe and 
Asia were populated by races now almost wholly 
extinct or absorbed. ‘The Lapps, Finns, and the 
Basques are the last vestiges of the orginal Euska 
rian tribes of Europe—driven out and exterminated 
by the conquering Aryas. As the Aryas multiplied, 
they spread out, farm was added to farm, pasture 
to pasture, and new hunting grounds more remote 
were sought out. Somehow thus the migrations 
came about. The order in which the several migra- 
tions took place is supposed to be as follows: 
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. Keltie. 
Teutonic. 


( Italic. 
European. Hellenic. 
(4. Siavonie. 
(1. Indic. 
(2. Lranie. 
These names sufficiently show the direction and 
destination of the migrants. 

If we would know something of the Aryas in 
their original home, we revert to the common Aryan 
roots of our words. Professor Max Miiller, it is 
remembered, infers from the list of roots in P4- 
nini’s grammar that the Aryan ancestors of the Hin- 
dus had only 121 distinctively separate and individ- 
ual ideas. Be this true or false, it remains true that 
we can now construct from those radicals some out- 
line picture of the Aryan home. 

We know the Aryas had houses and did not 
dwell in tents. We know that they had cows and 
that the daughter of the family milked; that there 
were also horses, sheep, and dogs. The weather 
was not always warm, for they were obliged to 
cover themselves with sheepskins against the cold. 
Outside their houses they built sheep-cotes, stables, 
and pig-sties. They were fond of roast goose. 
hey knew how to mix milk and honey, to ferment 
and make mead, which was their favorite beverage. 
They even added thereto juice of the soma plant 
in order to make the mead more intoxicating. 
They plowed their land, and cut grain with a 
sickle. Rude wagons also they built, and small 
hand mills to grind their grain. ‘They were not 
ignorant of the hammer, anvil, and forge, and, as in 
Abyssinia to-day, the class of smiths was held in 
great awe or in high honor. They believed, by 
anticipation, in the doctrines of Mr. Henry George, 
for they. were communists as regards the land. 
The final vestiges of this communism remain in the 
village common of England, the customs of soccage, 
villainage, and serfage. to which should be added 
the family cominunities of the Sclavonic races and 
of India. 

The women sewed and spun. The costume con- 
sisted of tunic, coat collar, and shoes. Our Aryan 
forefather could count by tens, divide time into 
lunar months. He believed in ghosts and witches, 
in the serpent demon of darkness and the good God 
over all. He built roads and market places, and 
probably kept slaves. His dwelling was his temple. 
Notwithstanding the researches and conjectures of 
Tylor, Cox, Hearn, Fiske, and Max Miiller, we 
must differ from Mr. Morris in the opinion that we 
possess data sufficient to reconstruct the religion of 
the Aryas. It is certain that now the most impor- 
tant of the Aryan races have accepted Semitic 
theology and ethics. The fact is significant and 
suggestive. 

Mr. Morris has collected in this one volume the 
results of the latest scholarship and conjecture. 
We forbear to take up his chapters upon The 
Course of Political Development, The Development 
of Language, The Age of Philosophy, Aryan Lit- 
erature. Historical Migrations, and The Future 
Status of the Human Races. ‘They all are full of 
suggestiveness, and intensely interesting. While 
the whole territory is confessedly debatable, still 
there remain positions of plausibility :f not prob- 
ability. 

Mr. Morris’s work is well done. If we have any 
complaint to make, it is this: since he has been 
parsimonious in his references and foot-notes, as 
the fashion of book-makers now is, we are certain 
that the value of his book would be increased by 
the addition of a complete bibliography of the sub- 
ject for the use of those who would carry their 
studies further, incited thereto by Mr. Morris’s 
pages. 


Asiatic. 


The Spirit of Beauty ; or, Essays Scientific and Asthetic. 
By Henry W. Parker. (New York: John B. Alden. 
Price 75 cents.) This little book is the outcome 
of a life of research and teaching. The author comes 
to us as an interesting contributor to the “ North 
American Review” when it was edited by Professor 
Peabody, and some of the essays here published are 
recast from that source and brought up to the later dis- 
coveries of science. Beauty and Beast, Man in Animals, 
The Moral in Nature, Lessons in Crystals, Ornament 
in Nature, The Divine in Art, Christ in the Rainbow, 
and Life Transfigured, are the subjects of this interest- 
ing volume. We have here a mind equally familiar 
with the realism of science and the idealism of art. It 
revolts against the exclusiveness of the first, although 
by no means averse to its right of place. It is the 


readiness to concede the large and legitimate claims of 
science that makes the criticisms of the author more 
valuable, and hence when he would vindicate the “ spirit 
of beauty ” against some of the leveling influences of 
scientific thought, it is with the hand of a man who has 


studied science itself with sympathy. The reader will 
find Darwinism and affiliated theories criticised with a 
free hand, but fortunately in this case by one who seems 
to know his facts only from the sources of Darwin, 
Spencer, and their disciples. But even when the doctrine 
is criticised it is not repudiated, but complaint is entered 
because it does violence to feelings and beliefs which in 
reality can have their integrity maintained without 
coming into conflict with it. Atleast this is the view of 
the author. But the chief interest of the work is the 
earnest and sympathetic way in which the beautiful and 
the good are sought out in the author’s rich stores of 
fact and incident. He is perfectly en rapport with the 
old Greek “kalon.” Plato’s vision of the transcendental 
world is not foreign to his experience. He loves to revel 
in the symbolic, the allegorical, and the moral. This 
is even carried to an extreme that is a defect, at least to 
the mind of a scientist. But flower, field, and forest, 
crystal, clod, and cloud, are all made to do service to a 
mind bent upon finding significance and meaning where 
it thinks them too frequently neglected. Its reflections 
are a little storehouse for those who want more than 
the cold analysis of science, and we recommend the book 
to all who, like this author, have a taste for the true, 
the beautiful, and the good in nature. 


There is a large and growing class of readers who 
admire the writings of Mr. Jukes, who are edified and 
inspired by them, whose appetite for his books is only 
sharpened by each additional volume which he pro- 
duces ; but to us (we regretfully admit it) much of 
his writing is unintelligible. The “Types of Genesis,” 
which appeared years ago, was framed for the natural 
understanding, but each year since it appears to us that 
Mr. Jukes becomes more spiritual and speaks to 
the spiritual only. His mysticism is intuitional rather 
than rational, and waxes more and more abstruse. Mr. 
Andrew Jukes’s latest book, The Names of God in Holy 
Scripture, published by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, is at 
first apparently simple enough. The point is to inquire 
into the nature of God by what his names reveal of his 
attributes. We have read the work, and what we 
understand find beyond cavil. The most of it we do 
not comprehend, any more than we do the works of Mr. 
Jukes’s master, William Law. The fault is, perhaps, 
in the constitution of our mind. It is, no doubt, true, 
as the author in his preface warns us, that “on such 
subjects it is difficult, and indeed impossible, to offer 
proof which will satisfy or even be intelligible to all 
readers ; for here, if anywhere, the Apostle’s words are 
true, that the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, neither can he know them, for they 
are spiritually discerned.” We sadly and inevitably 
resign ourselves to be unspiritual still from the Béhmen- 
Law-Jukes point of view. 


Of late the number of sermons has been decidedly on 
the increase, if the publication of books of sermons may 
be taken as a census. Broadly speaking, all sermons 
may be classed under one of two sections ; those that 
address the head and those that appeal to the heart. 
In the latter section we would place this new volume of 
sermons having the imprint of Scribner & Welford, 
The Voice from the Cross, a series of sermons on our 
Lord’s Passion, by eminent living preachers of Ger- 
many, edited and translated by William Macintosh. 
It is a striking and significant fact that reeently there 
has been in Germany a strong reflux of religious tend- 
ency toward the evangelical orthodoxy. Whenever 
the evangelicals preach, their churches are crowded, 
while the theologians are left with empty benches. The 
people seem tired of rationalism, which since the days 
of Kant has dominated the Protestant pulpit in Ger- 
many. The court preachers under the late Emperor 
were chosen from the ranks of the evangelicals. These 
sermons are those of the imperial chaplains and other 
eminent orthodox preachers. They are valuable as rep- 
resenting their modes of treatment, although they inev- 
itably lose in translation. 


The second volume of Mr. Thomas Stevens’s account 
of his famous trip Around the World on a Bicycle is, on 
the whole, of stronger interest than its predecessor. 
It completes the story, telling of the author’s adventures, 
amusing and thrilling, on the way from Teheran to 
Yokohama. Alike in Persia, India, China, and Japan, 
he was surrounded by curious and astonished groups of 
natives, whose interest in his novel method of travel 
often became embarrassing, and once or twice ended 
in dangerous situations from which only presence of 
mind and ready tact saved him. Mr. Stevens seems 
possessed of remarkable powers of close observation, 
and he describes with great fullness and detail the cus- 
toms, appearance, and oddities of the peoples of the 
many countries through which his itinerary led. His 
route began at San Francisco, which city he left on 
April 22, 1884, and ended at Yokohama on December 
17, 1886. During this time he had actually traversed 
on his bicycle about 15,500 miles. The volume is pub- 
lished in fine typogrophical form, and contains several 
hundred illustrations. (New York : Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. 4.) 


Mr, Edward Eggleston’s faculty of telling a story in 
a clear and entertaining way has never been put to a 
better use than in the preparation of A History of the 
United States and Its People, just issued by the Appletons, 
of this city, and intended for use in schools and for the 
reading of young people generally. Great attention has 
been paid to presenting a narrative of events unen- 


cumbered by unimportant details and dates, and so told 
as to hold the attention of the young reader by the story- 
interest. In this the author has succeeded in a note- 
worthy degree. Each chapter is followed bya series of 
review questions ; topic titles at the side of the page call 
attention to the progress of the history ; hundreds of 
illustrations, of a much better quality artistically than 
are often seen in school books, have been furnished by 
the —s and there are several novel and attract- 
ive features in the method of treatment. Altogether, 
for a primary work and as treating the history of the 

ople rather than of legislation and finances, the book 
is beyond comparison superior to anything of the kind 
now put in the hands of school children. 


The anonymous novel called Aristocracy (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.) is altogether too much of a story 
with a purpose to be satisfactory in point of literary 
art. That purpose is to expose the vice, ill-breed- 
ing, and arrogance of the English nobility. The tone 
of the book is extremely ill-natured, and though it ex- 
hibits a certain superficial smartness, the reader is not 
impressed with the belief that the author has any 
extended acquaintance with the society he attempts to 
describe, nor is one greatly amused by the too constant 
satirical vein. A comparison is naturally suggested 
with the other anonymous story called “ Democracy ” 
which achieved such popularity a few years ago, a com- 
parison decidedly to the disadvantage of the present 
story in every respect. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Thackeray used no fewer than fifty-nine initials or 
pseudonyms during his literary career. 

—A third edition of the late Bishop Harris’s now 
famous Bohlen Lectures on the Relation of Christianity 
to Civil Society will be published at once by Thomas 
Whittaker. 

—The managing committee of a circulating library 
in Ipswich, England, have decided that “ Robert Els- 
mere” is a dangerous book, and accordingly have 
excluded it from their collection. 

—No. 5 of the “ Franklin Square Song Collection ” 
contains two hundred favorite songs and hymns for 
school and home, words and music, together with a 
great number of extracts and bits of talk about musical 
topics. (New York : Harper & Brothers.) 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of this city, send us Irving’s 
“Sketch-Book” in the tastefully printed and bound 
“ Katrina” edition. The same firm have added to their 
“ Knickerbocker Nuggets ” series Thackeray’s charm- 
ing burlesque for children, “The Rose and the Ring.” 

—Leo XIII. is engaged on a history of the city of — 
Rome in the Middle Ages, with special reference to the 

riod in which Gregory the Great was Pope. It will 
called a “Codex Diplomaticus, Ecclesiasticus, et 
Civitis Urbis.” The Abate Pessuto assists him. Many 
years have been devoted by the Pope to the collection 
of material for the work. 

—Mrs. Burnett’s delightfully humorous “ Editha’s 

Burglar,” a story for children, has been published in a 
prettily illustrated small volume by Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., of Boston. It contains a photograph of little Elsie 
Leslie, who has charmed so many thousands with her 
delineation of “ Editha” in the stage version of the 
story. 
—An English lady is said to have come to the con- 
clusion that the works of Byron, Shelley, and Keats are 
not sufficiently studied by her own sex, and she has, 
therefore, set apart a considerable sum of money which, 
when judiciously invested, will produce a substantial 
income to be devoted to prizes for essays on the works 
of those poets. Trustees have, it is stated, been ap- 
pointed to administer this fund. 

—The Astor Library contains among its historic rel- 
ies a copy of a letter of Columbus, of which only six are 
known to be in existence. One of these copies sold for 
$700 at an auction sale in London in 1872. This letter 
was written by Columbus at Lisbon, and is addressed 
to Raphael Sanchis, Treasurer to the King of Spain. 
A Latin version of the letter was printed in Rome. 
The letter is descriptive of his travels and his discov- 
eries. It was presented to the library by Mr. W. W. 
Astor. 

—A new biographical series is announced by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—a series to be devoted to men who devel- 
oped and shaped religious thought in this country. A 
number of volumes are already in course of prepara- 
tion. The President of Princeton is the author of a 
biography of Charles Hodge ; Professor Allen, the 
author of “The Continuity of Christian Thought,” has 
dealt with Jonathan Edwards, and Mr. John G. Shea 
with Archbishop Hughes. Mr. John Fiske has written 
the life of Theodore Parker. 

—“In my opinion,” said M. Renan the other day 
“France will perish in a literary sense because of her 
young writers. It is impossible to write well before 
the age of forty.” The saying is a striking one ; and 
in this age of premature ambitions and hasty produc- 
tion it is worthy of much acceptance. But it is hardly 
true. Rousseau did not write the “ Nouvelle Héloise,”’ 
indeed, until he was forty-two ; but Pascal wrote the 
“ Provincial Letters” when he was thirty-three. Her- 
rick did not publish his “ Hesperides ” till he was nearly 
sixty ; but Shelley died at thirty. Dante did not finish 
the “ Inferno ” till he was fifty ; but Goethe had written 
much of “ Faust” before he was twenty-seven. “In 
seed time learn, in harvest time teach ;” but different 
minds mature at different ages.—[ Pall Mall Gazette 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER. 


Vol. LXXVIL., No. 461. 


Old English Songs. 


With 14 Illustrations (including frontispiece) by 
A. Appey and ALFrrep Parsons, 


Neptune’s Shore. A Story. 
By Constance Fentmore Woorson. Illustrated by 
C. 8. REINHART ; 


Limoges and its Industries. 
By Tueopore Illustrated ; 


Studies of the Great West. 
By Cuaries Dupiey WARNER. 
Part VIII. St. Louis and Kansas City ; 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 
By Dean Howetts. Part V.; 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. 
B y Exizapetu Rosins Penney. Illustrated by Josern 
Pennett. Second Paper; 


La Verette and the Carnival in St. Pierre, 
Martinique. 
By HEARN -- 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 
By Brack. Part X.; 


Western Journalism. 
By Z. L. Waite. With 27 Portraits ; 


Home Uses of Mineral Waters. 
By Trrvus Munson Coan, M.D.; 


Poems : 
FLAX FLOWERS. By Maroaretr DeLanp; 
WHERE SUMMER BIDES. By Roserr Burns 
WILSON; 


Too Considerate. 
Full-page Illustration by Georez pu MAuRIER ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georee WILLIAM CuRTIs. 


Partisan Misrepresentation of Public Men.—-Buffalo 
Bill and his Wild West Show.— Browning Clubs. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Dean Howe ts. 

Henry James’s Recent Stories: his Treatment of 
Motives.—Mr. Denison’s “‘The Man Behind.’’— 
Miss Jewett’s Latest Volume.—Mr. Cable’s ** Bona- 
venture ;’’ Mrs. Rollins’s ** Uncle Tom’s Tenement.”’ 
—Thorough Americanism of Henry James.—Seijior 
Valdés’s ** El Cuarto Poder.’’—Russia, Ireland, and 
South America in Stepniak’s ** Russian Peasantry,”’ 
Pellew’s ** In Castle and Cabin,”’ and William Eleroy 
Curtis’s ** Capitals of Spanish America.”’ 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuartes DupLey WARNER. 


Interesting Women (CHartes Duptey Warner).— 
A Matter of Roads (J. A. CuaisHo_m).—Hurrying 
Things (Illustration by W. L. SHerrarp).—Ameri- 
cans in Paris (Lilustration by Epwarp H. Garrett). 
—An Irresistible Demand.—A Shattered Illusion 
(Bissett Curnton).—The Little Girl of Ten (Joe. 
Benton).—A Sincere Opinion (Davin Ker).—The 
Retort Courteous.—The Cook Tourists (Illustration 
by W. H. Hype).—The Heart of Africa(Feiix Gray). 
~Echoes of Hampton (Joun Kenprick Banes). 


Literary Notes. 
By Laurence Hutton. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Merico. 


HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPER’S 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE........ 2 00 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the curren 2umber. 


[3° HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


—— 


PULPIT FURNITURE, 


Owing to alterations in many ehapenen, we have a 
large of exch pulpi hairs, etc., which 
we can supply at very low rates. Correspondence so- 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New Vork. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Indiana. 


Bee XII. of American Commonwealths. 
. P. Dunn, Jr. Witha Map. l6mo, 

$1.35 25, 

Mr. Dunn is a resident of Indiana, and by adequate 
knowledge and literary skill is peculiarly Bonen ne 
to write of it. His book is the only record of the 
official and political life of William Henry Harrison 
while he was Governor of Indiana and 


a for the first time the details of the strugg! e over 
he question of Slavery in that Commonwe 


The MeVeys. 


A Novel. By Josern author 
of Zury.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


“The McVeys ”’ reintroduces some of the charac- 
ters whi h figured in * Zury,”’ and is in some respects 
a continuation of that remarkable story, which de- 
picted with wonderful force and fidelity the condi- 
tions and experiences of pioneer life in Llinois. 


The Guardians. 


A Novel. i16mo, $1.25. 


This volume, published an is 
from no unpracticed hand. Some of the best 


pages of Atlantic Monthly ’”’ for the current 
year are from the same source, and have delighted a 
host of readers by their excellent qualities of thought 
and style. 
Molly Bishop’s Family. 

By CATHERINE Ow EN, author of ‘* Ten 

llars Enough,” and “‘Gentle Bread- 

winners.”’ $1. 

An engaging story, with excellent hints on the 
best method of arranging the home life of a famil 


which is somewhat ging th in income, but which 


possesses intelligence, thrift, good-nature, and a pur- 
pose to succeed, especially in that finest of achieve- 
ments, making a happy home. 


Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 


From the Poetic Works of Evizaneru 
Barrett Browninc. Uniform. with the 
Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances from Brown- 
ing’s Poems. 16mo, gilt top, $1. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & €0., Boston. 


ll East SeventTeents Sr., New York. 


— 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NO. 133ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS. 


Over 600 illustrations. Calendered paper. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15 vols., 12mo, $22.50 ; half 
ay extra, 345 half crushed morocco, 

; half levant, S60, 
‘Mist rables, 5 vols. Notre Dame, 2 vols. 

Ninety-Three. 2 vols. Toilers of the Sea, 

2 vols. History of a Crime, 2 vols. 

By Order of the King, 2 vols. 

Volumes in this set sold separately in cloth 
and half calf bindings. 

The above are also furnished in a Popular 
6 vols., cloth, 89; or m half calf, 
vols., 

In view of the present remarkable reawakening of 
interest in the works of Victor Hugo, the above edition 
of his six greatest works will doubtless meet witha 
warm welcome. They are «a//, without exception, en- 
tirely new translations, prepared with the greatest 
care and deserving of the highest praise. The letter- 
press and illustrations, as well as the bindings, make 
mee A in every way suitable for the library or for gift 


THE LIFE OF LA FAYETTE. 


The Knight of Liberty.” Mrs. LypIa 
Hoyr FARMER, author of ** Boys’ Book of 
Famous Rulers,” ete. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 

This volume is a studious portrayal of the career of 
the Knight of Liberty in two worlds and two centu- 
ries. America, which is so indebted to this eminent 


son of France for his revolutionary aid, will prize the 
present book. Every student of history shoul have it. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATES- 
MEN. 


By Saran K. Botton, author of ** Poor Boys 

Vho Became Famous,” ete. With portraits 

of Washington, F ranklin, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Webster, Sumner, Garfield, and others 

A companion book to ** Famous American 

Authors.”’ 12mo, $1.50. 

The book has all the elements of popularity. It is 
simple, honest, pure-minded, and patriotic. It is in- 
uae ed for young readers, and wil certainly do them 
& 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


RECENT FICTION: 


A HARD-WON VICTORY. By Grace 
Denio Litchfield, author of ‘* Only an In- 
cident,”’ ** The Knight of the Black For- 
est,”” Criss-C: ross,’ ete. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

** Miss Litchfield’s earlier works left a distinct and 
agreeable impression on our minds and caused us to 
open the new k with favorable expectations, Ww hich 
have not been disappointed. ‘A H fon Victory’ 
isa good story, . resenting exc ellent studies of 
character. An analy of the popular Murray Hill 
pastor, with his worldly-minded spirituality, seems to 
us especially clever. . . . Its lessons of feminine nese, 
ism and self-sacrifice are noble and wel] convey 

—({Literary World. 


Also new impressions of 


ONLY AN INCIDENT. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK 
FOREST. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


CRISS-CROSS. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


LAJLA. Translated from the Norwe- 


ian of Professor J. A. Friis, by Ingerid 
larkus. i6mo, cloth, $1. 


‘* A most attractive little tale of Northern Norway 
and the e reindeer plays a conspicu- 
ous partin t pages. of * -_— necessarily, since 
he is te the Lapp liberty, currency ; and one 
reads the tale with a braci ing sense of driving the fleet 
animal over crisp snows, ee YN by auroral flashes or 
by the midnight sun.”’- Y. Nation. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. A story of 
Paris and the Jacquerie. By George 
Dulac. 12mo, cloth extra, pp. 307, $1.50, 

“The reader will scarcely find a volume whose 
chapters are so crowded with mysteries and villainies, 


and escapades and escapes, and heroism. It is writ- 
ten in a graceful style.’ —[{Chie ago Inter-Ocean. 


* Thoroughly clean, while not lacking in exciting 
incident. . A sort of moral writing to be generally 
encouraged. [Boston Beacon. 


MISS GREEN’S ROMANCES. New, 
uniform edition, ‘The Leav- 
enworth Case,” A Strange Disappear- 
anee,”” Hand and Ring, § sword 
of Damocles,”’ ‘The Mill My stery,”’ 

Y. “7 to 12,” Behind Closed 
Doors.” Seven volumes, limo, cloth 
extra, in box, $7 


Of these well-known stories, in their vari- 
ous editions, over a quarter of a million copies 
have been so 


READY OCTOBER 7TH: 


New Svrory wy ANNA KATHARINE 
GREEN. 


BEHIND CLOSED DOORS. By Anna 
Katharine Green, author of *‘ The Leav- 
enworth Case,”’ “‘ A Strange Disappear- 
ance,”’ ete. paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1 


THE 


*,* Full lists of latest publications sent upon applica- 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 and 29 New York. 


Musical 


1 Music Teacher Rises at his usual 
2 hour, and plans and dreams out a wide 
awake musical campaign. 
3 Music Teacher Sets his wits at work 
4 to devise the best methods, and coneludes 
+ that there is no better way than to use 
Ditson & Co.’s Superior Musie Books. 
6 Writes for catalogues, specimens, and de- 
scriptions. 
re Begins to Fish for engagements. 
8 Catalogues arrive. He is favorably im- 
pressed with the following: Royal 
Singer (60 cts., or 86 dozen) for Singing 
Classes and High Schools ; Jehovah’s 
Praise (31, or 89 dozen) for Choirs, 
Classes, Conventions, Sacred and Secular 
music; Song Manual (Book 1, 30 ets., 
Book 2, 40 ets.,) a complete new music 
course for Schools: United Voices (ets. 
— $84.80 doz.), a collection of School Songs ; 
Part-Songs and Glees ($1, 89 doz.): 
Anthems of Praise ($1, or $9 doz.); 
Dow’s Sacred Orpheus for Male 
Voices ($1), has {2 good and new sacred 
quartets- Just out. The Teacher con- 
cludes still to use the very successful 
-- Richardson’s New Method for 
the Pianoforte (35.00), but gladl 
— avails himself of the new classic col- 
lections: Piano Classics ($1.00), Clas- 
— sical Pianist (81.00), and Young 
20 People’s Classics ($1.00), as containing 
30 «the best pieces for practice. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Drrsow & Co., 367 seam New York. 


MISS LOU. 


The new story by Edward 
P. Roe, author of “ Barriers 
Burned Away,” ‘‘ He Fell in 
Love with his Wife,” 
is now ready. 12mo, eloth, 
$1.50. 


DODD MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION _ 
AGENTS WANTED. 


A favorable arrangement will be made 
with a responsible person in every commu- 
nity to solicit and to receive subscriptions 
for the following first-class publications: 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, THE CRITIC, 
THE FORUM, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, PUBLIC OPINION, and 
SCIENCE. 

This list includes a standard periodical of 
every class, and they appeal to every taste of 
educated readers. An agency for these will 
afford light and protitable employment for 
res onsible persons. 

Those who belong to READING CLUBs, or 
contemplate forming them, would do well to 
ress us. For terms address, with references, 


“THE FORUM” PUBLISHING CO., 
235 Fifth Ave., New ‘York. 


SPARKLING AND BRIGHT! 


THE GLAD REFRAIN.~® 


Sterling Hymns set to attractive music, for San- 
“Schools 


25 per 100 Copies; 30 cents each by Mail. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE. 


A superb compilation of popular Sunday-School 
S30 per 100; 35 cents each by Mail. 


SELECT SONGS. , Compiled by 


F. N. Perovser, D.D. 
344 Hymns and Tunes, chosen for use where only 
gue peel, desired for Devotional Meetings and the 
ul 
Fir — ts le in Cloth, 840 per 100 Copies 


cH" A full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


HEAVEN AND ITS 
THE WORLD OF py AND 
HELL, described from heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN BORG, 
Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757 ; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 

1.00. Discount to the trade. ddress, 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 

“ity. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


rty will leave Boston, New York, and Phila- 
detpiin Monday, October 8, fora Grand] Tour 
of 61 Days, through the 


Pacific Northwest and California. 


This trip mr pe a delightful journey over the 
Entire Length of the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
road, a voyage on Puget Sound, another on the Co- 
runbia River, anjoverland railroid journey by the mag- 
nificent Mount Shasta Route from Oregon to Califor- 
nia, and visits to all the leading Pacific Coast resorts 
from Victoria to San Diego—from British Columbia 
to the Mexican boundary. Return Tickets good 
until July. 


WONDE RS, 


On the same date (Monday, 8) a party will 
leave fora Grand Trip D rect t 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


This trip is intended for persons who desire to reac - 
Southern California by a direct route and as expe 
tiously as may be consistent with perfect cen. 
The halts by the way are intended for rest. The 
tickets suppl y every needed comfort during the tran- 
sits to and from California, including sleeping-car 
accommodations, meals, transfers, and board at hotels, 
but leave the holders to dispose of their time in Cali- 
fornia in accordance with their own preferences. 
Return Tickets Good until July, with a 
Choice of Five Different Routes EKastward 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


In addition to the above, there will be an excursion 


to Colorado, 


Seventh Annual Series of Winter Excur- 
sions to : November 8; cember 6 ; 
geneeey 7 and 10; February 7, 11, and 25; and March 
and 


Annual Winter and Spring Tours through the 
Southern States, Mexico, and California: 
January HM and February |! ; and through the South- 
ern States and Mexic o, March 11. 


Send _ for descriptive circular (designating the 
particular trip desired). 


RAYMOND & WHITCOME, 


296 Washington St., Boston. 
257 Broadway, New York. 
111 So. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


RICYCLES 


EED=HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE - FREE 
—=* Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


HouSES||29! WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 38, No. 13. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on pd oy 
ject to The Christian U ve ag accompanied 
postage stamp, = receive a reply either duel 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 


cable.) 


[A few questions relating to theological or 
ethical questions are reserved for answer in 
the near future. 


o 

Do all voters have the right to vote in the 
primaries in New York City? Are they not 
required to be enrolled first in the local asso- 
ciation? And are these associations open to 
every one? In a word, can you find the 
requisitions of a voter that he may vote in his 
party primaries ? INQUIRER. 


Previous enrollment is necessary after 
certification by the proper committee of 
the party’s ward organization. The abuse 
of this power of admitting to and exclud- 
ing from a primary is one of the chief 
evils of ward machine politics. 


In Plato I find this passage : ‘‘ Those who 
have thrice endured on either side the grave, to 
keep their spirits wholly free from crime, 
journey on the road of Zeus. * Will you 
please tell me the meaning of *‘ thrice endured 
on either side the grave’? Also, where can I 
find the poem so large ly quoted i in the first 

‘volume of Black’s **Sunrise’’? The title, I 
believe, is ** The Pilgrims.”’ M.S. C. 


It is probable that a reference to the 
doctrine of metempsychosis is intended 
(so far as we can judge without the con- 
text). 


Will you aa? tell where in New York 
City one can receive good instruction at the 
most moderate rate in the Tonic Sol-Fa sys- 
tem ? A Constant READER. 


Address T. F. Seward, care of Pond & 
Co., music dealers, Union Square, New 
York City. 


Can a book be obtained by a reliable author 
' treating scientifically the effect of the use of 
tobacco upon the system ? 


In “The Tobacco Problem,” by “ Meta 
Lander ” (Boston : Cupples, Upham & 
Co.), you will find this topic discussed with 
many references to authorities. 


J. R. M. asks, “ ‘What is the origin of 
the Saxon phrase so often quoted, ‘ Doe ye 
nexte thinge’? And where and by whom 
has it been written on?” 

In reply I would quote from an article by 
the Rev. J. Spencer Kennard, in the ** Sunday- 
School Times” (some eight to ten years since, 
I think): ** On the wall of an old English par- 
sonage is engraven, in old Saxon letters sunk 
in the granite, the motto, ‘Doe the nexte 
thinge.’” Like many other groupings of plain 
words, it has wrapped up in its quaint sim- 
plicity a treasure of sigmificance,”’ ete. is 
does not reply to the que ry of its origin, but 
I send it for what it is wort 


Where can I find the following lines : 

‘* What peaceful hours I once enjoyed, 
How sweet their memories still ! 
But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill.”’ 


Can any of your eines furnish the 
entire poem, written many years since, of 
which these two verses are a part? And the 
name of the author ? 


‘We miss thee, boy, when twilight draws 
Her shadow veil o’er earth ; 
When all our one family meet 
To blend their tones of mirth.”’ 
Ww.c., 


Can any of your correspondents tell me the 
derivation and meaning of the names Clinton, 


Florence (Irish masculine name), Howard, 
Nelson, Nugent, Pearce, Perey, Shirley, 
Stafford, Stanley, and Walworth ? Also the 


author of the following quotation, and where 
it can be found: 


** Such is human life at, best ! 
A mother’s, a lover's, the green earth’s 
breast. 
A wreath that is twined of flow erets three— 
Primrose and myrtle and rosemarie. 
A hopeful, a joyful, a sorrowful stave, 
A launch, a voyage. a ‘whelming wav es 
The cradle, the bridal, and the grave.’ 
MILDRED. 


I would like to inquire how to rid a house 
of Buffalo bugs. I took up most of my ear- 
pets in June, and wish to replace them this 
fall; in the meantime I have used twenty 
gallons of naphtha on the floors and crevices, 
and spent a great deal of time in hunting rand 
killing the bugs. Is there anything I can 
place under the carpets that will a away 
or destroy the 


I would like to learn a method of knitting 
leggins; long leggins to reach above the 
knees and having feet. Would like wag See 


THE VICTORY {15 OURS-- 


Bad Policy 


to Crow 


AN Yet there are many conservative women 

who never try new ideas; they wait until 

an article has become the standard 1 in its 

line—‘ until it can crow.’’ To these 

women we want to say that PEARLINE 

has reached that point; it is now a 
necessity in millions of homes 
throughout the land. 


INTELLIGENT WOMEN re- 
cognize its wonderful cleansing 
properties—admit that it is the 
modern soap—that it has no equal 
for ALL washing and cleaning 
-. purposes—that it effects a saving 
of time and labor—that 
by doing away with the 


PEARLIN 


{ MP / a= ~ worst of the rubbing it 

does away with the worst 

of the wear and besides 

™ is absolutely narmless to 
fabric or hands. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are 
offering imitations which they claim to be Pearline, 


Bewar e or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they 


are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, but sold 
by all good grocers. Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


t sident teac ar 
ISS Mi EVANS, PRINCIPAL 


Dr. WARNER’S Health 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


isant and healthful. 


Crosse. & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body a excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
tem perature, 

3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria, 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are naturai colors and contain no dyes. 

5th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS, 359 Broadway, N.Y. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 
N. B.—enuine only with fae-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across lapel. 
EXTRACT OF MEAT aon. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure Rheumatism, phonmatto Gout, Incipient 


Bright’s Disease, D of Uric Acid 


Broadway gend for pamphle 


LIEBIGS. 


Peck’s Patent Improvep CusHi0neD 
Ean Drums Perfectly Restore the 
Hearing, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, evers oF injuries to the natura! 
druins. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position. Music, 
=.| pers heard distinctly. We 

usingthem. W ‘to 4 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns, Stopsal!l pain. Ensures 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., N. 


and Bowel isorders 


Established 1857. 


How to make one pair of Stock- 
ings wear as long as five, 


PRICE—Cloth, 21c. 
. per pair. 


Leather, 35c 


CHILDREN’S KNEE PROTECTORS, 


That wo? of the kind is needed has long been 
admitted there have been many attempts to fil! 
this want. but all made hitherto have been so clumsy 
and unsightl that their use has been very limited. 

We have them now made of strong and durable 
Elastic Cloth or Leather, adjusted to the knee in a 
simple manner, and they fit so perfectly that the 
above objection to their use is eusively obviated. 

The Clothing of Childrenis our 
Specialty, and considering the 
assortment, styles, and our low 
prices, there s no other place 
where Boys, Girls, and Babies 
can be fitted out as well with 
everything, from Hats to Shoes. 


Catalogues furnished and mail ordars 21-2 


BEST &CO 


Liliputian Bazaar, 
60 & 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


565 


A MONTH AND BOARD for t 
AGENTS—Bright Young Men, 
Ladies, Teachers, Students, or Minis- 

lar Book. 


ters in each fora new Popu- 

Above salary or ; hest commnis- 

sions. Exclusive days’ credit, 
Address P. W. LER &C Co., 720 Chest- 
nat Street,iPhiladelphia, Pa, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


The GREAT L| GHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
ftest chea & Best light know» 


for Churches, Stores, Show indows., 


CTIA Ss 
ch discount to churches and the trace. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitation. 


1L.P.F K, sst Pearl St., N. ¥ 


THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector: Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivatle usr. 
free. Please state wan 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 St. Lake St, 

Boston, hicago, ILL 


25 and 27 No. 13th 


No. 1 Suit. 


Terry, $62, 
Plush, $68. 


s. C. 
SMALL 
& CoO., 

Boston, 
Mass. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Grade. Bells... 


CHIMES AND 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addre- st 
HANE & ee 


ce 
Mention this puper. timere, Md. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
CHURCH, CHIME, of BELLS 


coop 


LAD Tnduc eme ever 


fered. Now's your time to get 
eas an offees, and secu 
GomMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
old Band Moss Rose Tollet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or We pete r’s GREAT AMER full particn nlars address 


REAT ERICA 
P.O en $1 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
‘o you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 


rections for an adult. , 


spe 
T oat and Lung troubles, Use it it without doing fu you 
have Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, Weak Lungs. 


roadway, cor. 
illustrated book of 


New York. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The acceptance last week by the Govern- 
ment of nearly 35,000,000 bonds, under 
its proposals, had the effect to replenish 
the banks with funds, and rather raised 
the surplus reserve of last week, though 
under the system of averages these funds 
did not show in last week’s bank statement 
to any extent, as most of the payments 
for these bonds did not take place until 
Friday. The effect will be seen this week, 
probably, and will doubtless prevent a 
further reduction in the surplus under the 
effect of shipments of currency to: the 
interior, especially preparatory to the 
coming cotton movement. Money at the 
close is easy, with very little change from 
a week ago. The rates in London are not 
changed, and the conditions are the same 
both in the bank rate and in the street 
rates. The chief feature in the Exchange 
this week has been a raid on values, based 
on, or led by, a special movement against 
St. Paul. The passage of the dividend in 
this latter stock was a signal for an attack 
which commenced last Friday and con- 
tinued until Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this past week, during which time the 
price of the stock was affected adversely 
some ten per cent. It is well known 
that about three-quarters of this stock 
is owned abroad, and it was doubtless 
thought by the speculative directors who 
manipulated this move in their stock 
that they would be able to frighten 
the foreigners into throwing over their 
holdings, some of them at least. Dis- 
creditable as it is, we have in this 
recent manipulation of St. Paul another 
instance of members of a board of direct- 
ors selling their own stock short and 
doing everything they can do to discredit 
its value, for speculative purposes purely. 
These bears in their own stock did, in 
this instance, succeed in marking off the 
price of the stock, but only by largely 
increasing their short line, so that on 
Wednesday there was probably twice as 
large a short interest at 60-62 as there 
was at 70-72. After Wednesday this 
short interest attempted to cover its lines ; 
the moment it did so, an advance of 
six to eight per cent. up to 68}-69 
took place, and it was then discovered 
that the European holders, instead of sell- 
ing out in a scare, had absorbed, at the 
low prices, all the new short stock put 
out by the manipulators, or a good deal 
of it, and had added to their great hold- 
ings about forty or fifty thousand shares 
in this way. In this way the shorts were 
caught, and the speculative directors are 
not only caught without stock with which 
to control the coming election, but are 
short on their speculations, probably 75,- 
000 to 100,000 shares. The foreign in- 
terests have completely turned the tables 
on them, and have now commenced 
organizing with a view of electing their 
own board of directors. The present 
managers are doubtless at their wits’ 
end to know how they can retain their 
hold on the property, and they find, 
too late, that their recent course has 
completely discredited their position 
with the general stockholder, so that 
he will utterly refuse to trust them 
again with his proxies. Their only course 
is to either give up their management, or 
mismanagement, and stand a severe and 
exhaustive investigation into their admin- 
istration, or to go into the market and buy 
their way back into the direction. The 
situation thus becomes interesting, and, 
let us hope, instructive. In the mean- 
time the effect of this whole movement 
against St. Paul has accomplished nothing 
in the rest of the market, and prices, 
after a temporary reverse_of one,to,three 
per cent., are again back again to the old 
quotations. The inherent strength of the 
stock market is again demonstrated be- 
yond question, and the assured crop 
situation is again left to work out its own 
result on the Exchange. The conditions 
are thus simplified, and the increasing 
earnings, together with the brilliant pros- 
pects for transportation, cannot fail, in 
the next few months, to assert themselves 
in the values on the Exchange. Bonds 
are strong, investments in-steady demand, 
and speculative bonds very strong. 

The war in the Northwest among the 
Granger roads has almost spent itself, 
and the present conference of the leading 
railroads will probably harmonize all 
differences preparatory to the immense 
business which is sure to arise from the | 


splendid crop results. The banks last 
week had increased their surplus reserve 
to about 312,500,000, with money plenti- 


ful. 


A BISHOP AGAINST POOR HYMNS. 


Bishop Huntington has written an 
article protesting against wishy-washy 
hymns. He doesn’t like to have admitted 
into hymnals compositions which are “ per- 
fumed with some fond memory of a con- 
venticle, ora death-bed, ora mother’s knee. 
Such compositions are found in almost 
every household, pressed carefully be- 
tween the faded leaves of a family Bible 
or laid pathetically away in a bureau 
drawer, with other precious mementos 
of a vanished face or voice, a fugitive joy 
or an untold experience.” Most people will 
think the Bishop ae harsh in con- 
demning such effusions. Granting that it 
is doetrinally acceptable, is not a hymn so 
hallowed by tender associations more 
likely to be effective in publie worship 
than one not so consecrated? Certainly 
it would seem so to most people. It 
remains true, however, as the Bishop says, 
that many hymns in our popular hymnals 
are unworthy of the place they occupy. 
“Many hymns,” he says, “are prayers. 
Does a metrical arrangement exempt 
them from careful supervision and order ? 
Apart from the synchronizing of the 
Christian year, people of sensibility and a 
quick sense of subtile influences are well 
aware that they go out of church after 
a service sometimes satisfied and some- 
times with a vague feeling of discord and 
jar.” Harmony in notes is not the only 
thing that a chureh choir should strive 
for. There should also be a harmony 
between the hymns which are sung and 
the pulpit teaching of the day. But that 
harmony will never be attained so long as 
pastors are willing to let choir leaders, 
who may be religious and who may not, 
choose what they please—[New York 
Tribune. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
som Exchange bought and sold on commission for 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


— 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
the ** Independent,”’ New York City. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST CO, 
$i, 


Capital, - - ° 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 


6 Per Cent. Gold Deben tures. 


S. O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., President. 
G. W. EB. GRuFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
F. lst Vice-Prest. M.V.B. Butt, 2d Vice-Prest. 
Pp. EMERY, itor. L. H. PERKINS, 
B. A. AMBLER, 

BRANCH OFFICE: 

N.Y. M.V. B. Butt &Co.,M’rs N.Y.&N.E 
10 & 42 Wall St., N. Y. Crry. WM. T. Pratt, Mgr 
THeREsA,N.Y. - _- _R.C. Agent. 


Write for full information. 


102 8. 4th St., PHria., PA. FRANK SKINNER, Mgr. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without logs to investors a good reason for bu the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the us 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets, $2,900,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information 

H. E. Vice-President. E. 8. Onuspy, Pres. 
150 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK CITY. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid u 130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD. Sec. Capital 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES MOINES, 1OWA. 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in lowaand Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ exp rience without lossto any investor 
e are lowing tur several of the leading insurance 
com ptnies, savings banks, 4nd colleges Of the Fast. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charle: 
Pres't of Nat’) Life tus. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


KE. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank. Rutland. 
Vt.; Hon . L. Morrison, Treas.. Peterborough 
N. H.. Rev. Robt. A. Hume. Abmednoger. India 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn.; A. J. New- 


tou. ‘Brooklyn, N. Y¥.. and many others 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 
terest Coupons collected. 


REFERENCES. 
First National Bank and St. Paul National Bank, 


St. Paul, Minn., an 
First National Bank, Boston, Masa. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First ne ~ Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums _ of #200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of and 
luterest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 
without charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION, fteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe “* Congregation- 
alist.” Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 "BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
regarding opportunities for investments of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS or more in guaranteed 
FARM MORTGAGES payi Seven Per 
Cent. net, in KANSAS NATIONAL BANK 
STOCKS paying TWENTY per Cent. or mie. 
aud easily convertible into cash, or in any other ln 
of solid securities you may prefer. Please write tu 
JOHN HALL, President, 6ot Baird Building, Kan- 
548 City, Mo. (Send for references. Mention this 
paper. 


"TRE FARNSWORTH [OAN 


AND REALTY 
Offer carefully selected cholce 0 
0 


G / 1ST MORTGAGE, LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 


Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
ood character our invariable requirements, Col 


ections free. Send for pamphlet witb 
forms and references East and 
MINNEAPOLIS, 4/2 MINNESOTA 


apital Pa n (Cas 
Surpies and Undivided Profits 115,444 82 
Assets - = = = ,» 4,035,945 25 
SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 

Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The 
Amevies n Loan and Trust Company of New York, and 
further secured by the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES, 


5 and 6 Per Cent. Savings Bonds Running Three 
Months to Two Years. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 B’way. Phila.,cor. 


L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas 


| SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


k ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


NSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $500,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres'’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 DEVONSHIRE ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 


- Agency, HAYES & CO., 
No. 1 Broadwags. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


r annum _ first mortgages on productive 
teal Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. est oF RKererences 
AST AND West. Correspondence Solici- 


ted. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355,016 


Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,G00, paying from 


Interest, $7,056,900 of 
o interest and principal 
er have been returned 
to investors with- 


out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings 


ments, in amounts of $5 and up. 
ward ; in the Mortgage partment, $300 and up- 
ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
~ LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
flew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadwan 


_TA MAN 


UP. .CQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wh 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH) 


CHIGAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY,ST. JOSEPH, LEAV’ 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice ot 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Puil- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seata Free. to holders of througb 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 

pliances and modern improvements. ' 


The Famous Albert Lea Rout 


00 | ts the favorite betweon Chicago, Rock Island, 


Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the greal 
WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te 

Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel toand from Indiian- 
Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
ts, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or addres# 


E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK. 
Gen'l Manager. & Pass. Agt 
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PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


NEW CLUB RATES. 


Two new subscriptions, . . 35 00 
One renewal and one new sub- 

Five new subscriptions, . . 
One renewal and four new 

subscriptions. . . . + 10 00 

We desire to call the attention of 
our subscribers to the very liberal 
change we have made in our club 
rates. Any subscriber, by sending in 
a new subscription at $3.00, with his 
renewal, can get this paper for $2.00, 
or $2.50 for each subscription ; or, if 
an old subscriber wishes to make a 
present of a year’s subscription, the 
cost would be $2.00 in addition to 
his own subscription. Any two per- 
sons, not now subscribers, by sending 
$5.00 in one remittance can get the 
first year’s subscription at $2.50 each. 
Five persons, not now subscribers, can, 
by sending $10.00 in one remittance, 
get the first year’s subscription at 
$2.00 each. 


MAKE UP A CLUB. 


5 00 
10 00 


This offer makes it a great deal 
easier to form Christian Union clubs 
than ever before, as we have always 
required ten or more subscriptions to 
secure the rate of $2.00. There are 
very few towns so small that at least 
five persons cannot be found who 
would be glad to join a club at this 
rate. Any person who desires to make 
a special canvass of a church or com- 
munity can make $1.00 on each sub- 
scription, and can in many cases get 
from ten to twenty subscribers in a 
We would be glad to cor- 
respond with any person who desires 


few days. 


to get up a club or to canvass for 
subscriptions, and will furnish sample 
copies for that purpose. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 


A STEP HIGHER. 


The principles of business that can be 
taught are not many ; those that can be 
learned are almost without end. A clerk 
very soon reaches the place where he has 
been told all that is actually necessary 
that he should be told about the. details 
of the business ; he falls into the ruts of 
the house, understands the run of trade, 
the variations in people and prices, and 
how to get in and send out goods to the 
best advantage. But all these details, 
while they are necessary to be learned, 
only fit the young man for that particular 
place, and if he is ambitious he is always 
looking to something better. Others have 
been teaching him ; it is necessary that 
he should now teach himself. =~ 

A elerk who remains in one position all 
his life advertises himself lacking in one 
of two things—ability or ambition. There 
undoubtedly are instances where a clerk 
is kept so constantly and continually em- 
ployed at one task that he has no oppor- 


tunity to learn anything but his present 


work, but such instances are very rare. 
As a general rule, every clerk has some 
time at his disposal, either at intervals 
during the day or in the evening. These 
are hours that he cannot afford to throw 
away. Not that it follows that he must 
deprive himself of every pleasure, or must 
desert every form of entertainment. All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
and dullness does not lead to success. 
But let him have his entertainment as 
recreation, and not seek it as business, and 
then he will still have many valuable 
hours for self-improvement. 

One of the prosperous merchants of this 
city began life as an errand boy in an 
office. Most boys, and most men, too, for 
that matter, would say that his position 
offered but little hope of advancement. 
The men in the office were busily em- 
ployed, and saw or spoke to the boy only 
when they had an errand or order for 
him. He had no accounts to keep, no 
writing todo. But the desire being there, 
the opportunities came. He carried the 
mail to and from the post-office ; watch- 
ing the letters that passed through his 
hands, when he found an envelope unusu- 
ally well addressed he saved it from the 
waste-basket, and with this before him he 
began to try to imitate it. 

fh ons his duty to copy the letters in 
the copying press, and he read and re- 
membered the phraseology and the style 
until he could have sat down and, with 
the topic given him, have dressed it up in 
the same form. 

He was so ready and willing to do any 
and everything asked of him that the men 
sent him on many private errands of their 
own, and in return they could not but 
answer his questions when he asked about 
the books or the business. A chance 
offered where he might do a little writing, 
and he did the work before any one there 
knew that he could. There was some 
surprise at the good hand he wrote, still 
more at the good form of his matter, and 
then he told them how he had learned. 
He was given a place at the desk, while 
another boy ran the errands, and before 
he had ever thought of studying to be a 
bookkeeper he was one, and a good one.— 
[On the Road to Riches. 


DON’T WORRY. 
Russell Sage, the Wall Street broker, 


although an old man, has not a wrinkle 
on his face, and is as well preserved as a 
man of fifty years. He explains his good 
health thus : “Ido not worry. No mat- 
ter how perplexing business affairs may 
be, I simply leave them. I escape them 
in this way. I am very fond of horses, 
and when I go home from my office I get 
behind a pair of trotters and divert my 
mind by admiration for them and their 
good points. I believe this is one of the 
best cures for nervousness that any man 
can have.” 


MORE HARVEST EXCUR- 
SION 


AT HALF-FARE RATES. 
NORTHWEST, AND 
CHICAGO, 


THREE 


TO POINTS WEST, 
SOUTHWEST FROM 


Only three more chances, at extraordi- 
nary low rates, tosee the wonderful country 
and crops of the Great West, during the 
Harvest Season of 1888. Improve the 
opportunity afforded by the Great Rock 
Island Route, which offers (in addition to 
round-trip half-fare tickets) the induce- 
ments of a delightful journey in its famous 
palace cars. 

Dates of Excursions: Leave Chicago 
Tuesday, September 25th ; Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 9th, and Tuesday, October 23d, 
1858, for points in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Northwestern Iowa, Minnesota, and Da- 
kota. 

‘The rate, one fare for the round trip. 
Tickets first class, and good thirty days for 
return passage. Be sure your tickets read 
via the Great Rock Island Route, which 
enjoys the superior advantage of operat- 
ing its own lines to principal points in the 
above-named States. 

For rates and full particulars address 
A. B. Farnsworth, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 257 Broadway, New York 
City, or E. A. Holbrook, G. T. & P. A, 
Chicago, Ills. 


HOW ADVERTISING PAYS. 


Through the courtesy of “ Boots and 
Shoes,” which has kindly lent us the 
cuts, we are enabled to prove in an illus 
trative manner that persistent advertising 
pays in the long run. The reader wil] 


observe the gentleman’s expression as 
each successive time the advertisement is 
noticed : 


The first time he looks at The second time he 
it he does not see it. feels something tickling 
. his memory 


The fourth time he re 
members to have seen it 
fore somewhere. 


The third time he is 
conscious of its existence. 


The sixth time he reads 
it through and says: “Oh, 
pshaw ! 


The eighth time he won- 
ders what it amounts to. 
anyway. 


The seventh 


3 4 time he 
Here’s t thing 


The ninth time he can’t 
understand how the adver- 
tiser makes it pay. 


such a 
fool as to keep doing a 
thing that doesn’t pay. 


The eleventh time he is 
acute enough to 
must be a good thing. 


The twelfth time some- 
thing tells him to just give 
it a trial 


The thirteenth time he The fourteenti: time he 
rand wif 


makes a memo m of th 

the matter. asks hie wife to rend on the 
Smith (with smili 3 

blues about ? ing face}—What |have you got the 


Jones--Nothing todo. Times are dull. 

Smith— Well, now, old fellow, I am glad I struck up 
with you. You sit right down and write to B. J. John- 
son & Co., of Richmond, Va., and they will put you in 
& way to make money faster than you ever dia before. 


I was out of work, too, but began a little correspond- 
ence with them, and now I ng rich. 
Too busy to talk longer now. 
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Gratitude will be felt by many readers 
of The Christian Union for the exposure of 
and protest against the arithmetical pro 

ssion “scheme ” for collecting money 
for benevolent and other objects. This 
subtle, plausible, and ostensibly modest 
mode of solicitation has been in operation, 
more or less, for the last two years, and 
with increasing extent and multiplicity, 
until now aay person who is supposed to 
be accessible to motives of pity, or charity, 
or religious beneficence, need not be sur- 
prised any day to receive these applica- 
tions, either personally or through the 
mail. This kind of “scheme” has been 
used extensively for educational purposes 
where money was desired for new build- 
ing, more apparatus, or other requisite 
additions ; for churches which ncedll to 
be completed or repaired ; for parsonages 
or rectories very desirable in certain 
localities, but not easily provided ; for 
free beds in various hospitals ; for indi- 
viduals wishing to obtain an education, 
and compelled to ask for friendly assist- 
ance ; for persons disabled by accident, 
and soliciting charity for support while 
laid aside from work ; fora worthy young 
man just recovering from long linens 
and seeking help to establish himself in 
business again, if a small sum from each 
person is thus vouchsafed him. These 
various calls so multiply sometimes that 
they cross and run into each other ludi- 
crously. A lady who did not enjoy 
appealing to others so much as she did 
quietly doing her own share of good 
works, started out one day with the two 
copies, duly numbered, which must be dis- 
posed of somewhere. When she reached 
the house of a friend, and mentioned her 
object, the hostess threw up her hands, 
laughing, and said, “A guest has just 
come, and is in her room, but before she 
took off her bonnet she exclaimed, ‘There ! 
I have brought you two copies of an 
appeal for so and so, and. you must help 
me get rid of them among some of your 
acquaintances ; won’t you ?’ And we said, 
‘Oh yes,’ and mentioned your name for 
one !” 

It is true that the “scheme” provides 
for the possibility of refusal on the part 
of the receiver, who, in that case, must 
return the paper to the originator, as, 
although the sum asked for is very small, 
and the trouble of copying the papers very 
—_ still, “any break in the chain in- 
volves serious loss to the fund.” Now 
this position is fallacious. The galling 

art of this “chain” is not the loss of a 
ew stamps, nor the work of copying these 
papers, but the necessity of imposing the 
same upon two other persons, with the 
widitional perplexity of advocating and 
soliciting for a cause which, however good 
of itself considered, is not one of your own 
selection, but imposed upon you without 
any choice of your own. In some cases, 
when near the end of “ the chain,” persons 
have reckoned up and paid the remainder, 
and have thus rid themselves of the 
dilemma, thankful to get off by money 
from this mean and impudent “ scheme.” 
For it is both mean and impudent. It is 
mean in taking a disingenuous advantage 
of kind-hearted people, and it is impu- 
dent in saying that every thoughtful per- 
son must feel the appeal, and in insinuat- 
ing that, if you refuse, it will be because 
you grudge a few stamps and a little copy- 
ing, when the real difficulty to be sur- 
mounted is quite another. 

One of these appeals says that the plan 
is * not original.” No; the public has lost 
sight of the real paternity of the “ device ” 
so fruitful in vexation and perversion. 
If any editor who presides over “ Notes 
and Queries ” ever tracks this, like many 
other orphan facts, back to its origin, 
some very uncomplimentary terms will be 
attached to the discovered name by many 
a quiet and patient reader who has been 
long victimized by this kind of “ scheme.” 
As it is, let each conscientious, straight- 
forward, benevolent person select his own 
objects of charity according to his best 
judgment and opportunity, and throw all 
these arithmetical progression “ schemes ” 
into the waste-basket. N. 


—An Independent is a man who leaves 
the other party to join our party. A rene- 
gade is a man who leaves our party to join 
the other. An offensive partisan is a man 
who belongs to the other party and sticks 
to it—[ Boston Transcript. | 


MISSIONARIES’ BLUNDERS. 


At the Syrian Protestant College, not 
many years “gs a young American teacher, 
not yet familar with Arabic, gave out a 
very animated wedding hymn from the 
Arabic hymn-book at a devotional meet- 
ing ; and one hundred Syrian students 
vociferously sang away until one of the 
older professors could keep his equanimity 
no longer, and arose and suggested another 
hymn. Wherever you go in Syria, the 
Syrians will tell you how Mr. H. H. Jes- 
sup, in his early Ph in the country, sat 
down to eat a Syrian repast. He saw a 
large flat thing beside his plate, which he 
took to be a napkin of peculiar texture. 
So he spread this out in his lap, and later 
ealled for some bread. It turned out that 
he had the bread in his lap. The late 
Mr. Dale used to tell of a certain Mount 
Lebanon colporteur, who came to a bigoted 
village where the inhabitants refused to 
buy a single Bible. He then attempted 
to give someaway. ‘This failed. Finally, 
in half despair, “ with more shrewdness 
than piety,” he managed to put the Bibles 
where they could be stolen, and before 
the next morning every book was gone. 
To close this rather miscellaneous collec- 
tion, let me mention a proverb that has 
beeume a household saying, “ Mittle sub- 
bier Thompson.” Translated it is, “Like 
the cactus fruit of Dr. Thompson.” The 
fruit of the prickly pear so abundant in 
Syria is full of seeds, which are generally 
eaten. Dr. Thompson, when first trying 
to eat this fruit, objected to the seeds, 
and went to work picking them all out. 
The result was, that after all the seeds 
were taken, nothing was left of the fruit. 
This is an interesting sample of the origi- 
nation of poverbs.—[ R. H. Beattie. 


OFFICE OF THE 
* * 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New Yorx, January 24, 1888. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 


uar Decem rT, eee $3,642,969 
on Policies not marked off lst 


January, 1987. 1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiums....... eseccccccccs _ $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887, to 3lst December, 1887............ +» $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

$1,599,468 25 


pe BE $788,846 38 
The Com has the follo Assets, $ 
United States and State of New Tou" 
ks.... $8,622,565 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. 
secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Keal Estate and Claiius due the Company, 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 
sere eee eee ee 218,192 40 
Amount sere eee ee ee eee eee + «$12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paii to the holders thoseo! or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed ard paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday. the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all. inter- 
est thereon will cease. e certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment. and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 

ssued on and after ‘Tuesday, irst of May next. 

By order of the Board, , 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES. CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, GEORGE BLISS. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON w. HAR 


ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC 


R 
WILLIAM DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MA F 


WILLIAM WEEE: 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


WANTED—A few boarders for the winter at 
Hampton, Va. Beautiful location, near to and 
with a fine view of General Armstrong’s famous 
school; a nice, quiet home with comfortable 
accommodations. For terms, etc., address Dan- 
iel F. Cock, Ivy Home, Hampton, Va. 


Liver Disorders 


Soon cause the blood to become contan:- 
inated and require prompt treatment. 
The most marked symptoms are loss of 
appetite, headache, pains in the back | 
or side, nausea, and vemaee of the | 
bowels. Ayer’s Pills aWist nature to | 
expel the superabundant bile and thus | 
restore the purity of the blood. Being | 
purely vegetable and sugar-coated, thev | 
are pleasant to take, mild in operation 
and without ill effects. 

“After many years’ experience wit: 
Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for the larg: 
number of ailments caused by derange 
cents of the liver, peculiar to malaria! 
localities, simple justice prompts me te 
express to you my high appreciation o) 
the merits of this medicine for the class 
of disorders I have named.”—S8S. L 
Loughridge, Bryan, Texas. 

“T had tried almost everything fo 
chrovie liver complaint, but received 
no reiucf until I used Ayer’s Pills. |} 
find them invaluable.’ — W. E. Watson 
77 East [Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 


Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. Lowell, Mas- 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch | 
will be inserted in this column, for | 


A SINGLE GENTLEMAN desires a suite of 
handsomely furnished rooms, with superior table, 
in a refined, strictly private family on the Heights, 
Brooklyn; select neighborhood near Wall Street 
Ferry. Will pay liberally, and will consider only 
thoroughly first-class accommodations conforming 
in every respect to above requirements. Highest 
references given and required. Address, with 
full particulars, F. R. W., P. O. Box 1,738, New 
York City. 


A HOMEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN, doing a 
business of $5,000 a year ina rapidly growing man- 
ufacturing Western city of 40,000 inhabitants—a 
railroad center, surrounded by a beautiful agricult- 
ural country—will sell his field for practice to a 
competent, successor for a very reasonable con- 
sideration. For full particulars address, imme- 
diately, Medical Bureau, Terra Haute, Ind. 


HISTORICAL GOSSIP from 1822 to Is7l. A 
lady of experience in teaching and authorship has 
48 papers on this subject which have been read 
successfully in schools and as Parlor Lectures ina 
large city. She would sell MSS. copies of them 
for similar uses. Apply to Mrs. E. W. L., 200 
South Street, Baltimore. 

WANTED—A governess, to go to Washington 
Territory, to instruct four daughters, from nine 
to sixteen years old. English, French, and music 
required. State experience and what salary is 
expected. Address, with references, Henry B. 
Scudder, Moxie, Yakima County, Washington 
Territory. 


00 | 
1,559,100 00 | A LADY with diploma fron Stuttgart Conserva- 


tory, and with nine years’ experience in teaching, 
will take a limited number of pupils for the piano, 
in New York and Brooklyn. References in both 
of these cities. Address Miss H. De Puy, l42 
East Eighty-sixth Street, New York City. 


BOARDERS WANTED By a Christian family, 
in a new and beautiful home within a few blocks of 
East Ninetieth Street entrance to Central Park. 
Double room and board, $15 for two; single room 
and board, $7 for one. Address ** Central,’’ care 
Christian Union Office, New York. 

INVEST YOUR MONEY where you can ask the 
blessing of the Lord on it, in starting a Temper- 
ance Summer Resort in one of the very best loca- 
tions, and which is yet unoccupied; 3,000 feet 
elevation, adjoining the *“* Peaks of Otter.”’ Ad- 
dress A. H. Van Doren, Monz, Bedford Co., Va. 


WANTED—To exchange, a little farm of 44 acres, 
with buildings and everything complete, under high 
cultivation, and near railroad. Address Box 1), | 
Clifton Station, Fairfax County, Va. | 


house, 298 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, desire to | 

rent, with board, their second floor—unfurnished, | 

except carpets—to a Christian family who wish 
first-class accommodations. 


A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY, owning their | 


A WOMAN 50 years of age desires work ; capable 
of filling any position of trust. Prefers to be com- 
panion— managing housekeeper. Best of reference 
given and required. M. A. Richards, Cape May 
Point, New Jersey. 


THE SCOTCH COLLIE DOG is unquestion- 
ably the most affectionate, intelligent, com- | 
panionable, and watchful dog known. I offer a | 


address L. C. Root, Stamford, Conn. 


DESIRABLE second story front room and hall 


room adjoining to let, with board. Gentleman and 
wife or single gentleman. References given and 
required. 326 West Thirty-third St., New York. 


subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


few pups of choicest breeding. For particulars | 


BEAUTIFUL WINTER FLOWERS. 
~ For only 10cts. 
we will send 
free by mail 3 
Elegant New 
Bulbs for win- 
ter blooming, or 
7. all diffe ent. 
for 20 ets. Ev- 
ery One is agem 
oft rare beauty 
and sure to 
bloom well in 
small pots dur- 
ing winter. 
When ordering 
ask for our Fall 
Catalogue ot 
Buibs (Free) 
with directions 
forculture, &e., 
if you do pot 
already possess 
\ it. 
OUR FALL CATALOGUE 
Of Hardy Bulbs and Plants for winterandearly 
spring blooming, is now ready, and is the most ele- 
gantand complete catalog e of the sortever issued 
in the world. Ina it is offered, with directions for 
eul ure, the best Hyacinths Tulips, Crocus Naret:- 
sus, Lilies, Calochortus, Ornithogalum, Lris, Fritel- 
lia, Freesias, Alliums, and a score of other bew and 
“are winter and spring blooming Bulbs, besides 
nany newand rare Fruits, including he Ever-bear- 
og Tree Blackber y and Raspberry. This ecatalo ue 
willbe sent ree to any who send us an order, or who 
will send one after receiving it. Amongthe special 
offers it contains are 12 Crocus for lic., 122 Double or 
Single Tulips for 40c., 12 Hyae nths for 75e., the Great 
Chinese Sacred Lily, Ne., beautiful winter bloom- 
ing Bulbs, $1.00, &c. Any one can have gay fo .ers 
m the house during winter, or in the garden &s soon 
as snow melts, at small cost. Our Catalogue tells 


al about them. Address 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N Y. 
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“ PERFECT” 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


Hot Water Heater, 


For heating by Hot Water Circulation. Is 
of heating over steam, as 
eating can be regulated at pleasure. The 
most powerful Heater ever made. Send for 
cirewar. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 & 234 WATER STREET. New Vork: 
84 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


BOLTON’S PATENT 


HOT WATER HEATER 


THE BEST IN AMERICA. 


The Hot Water System of heating is the 
most Healthful, Kconomical, Durable and Safe. 

The Belton Hot ater Meater is simplicity 
itself. It requires less attention than an ordinary 
base burner stove. 


COMBINATION CAS MACHINE. 
For lighting Churches, Opera lLiouses, Hotels, Fac- 
tories, Suburban and Country Residences, Etc., and 
furnishing fuel for liczht factory work. 

Send for lIilustrated Circulars and Price Lists. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


hose ansicvering an Adrer;tise- 
menteill conver Jarvor upen the 
Advertiser and Publisher by xtat- 
ing that they saw the Adciertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 
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